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Ce A SUPPLEMENT sent out gratuitously 
with this Number of UARVPER’S WEEKLY, con- 
laimmng a finely engraved portrait of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


accompanied by a carcfully prepared account of 
the great trial, covering the whole history of the 
case and the main points of the testimony. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
ly with the next Number of UARPER’S 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 
HE political observer will not fail to 
mark the signs of a most healthful Re- 
publican reaction since the disasters of the 
last autumn. Not least among thei is the 
frank and forcible eriticisin and condemna- 
tion by the best and most*representative 
Republican journals of eertain tendencies 
ei the party, and the arrest of those tend- 
encies. In estimating the probabilities of 
the future it will be agreed that a party 
which, as in the case of General BUTLER, 
deteats its own candidates when they ought 
to be defeated is_a@ party not hopelessly 
abandoned to evil courses, nor given over 
to the mastery of dishonesty and craft, In- 
deed, in reviewing the history of a year, no 
sincere Republican, and no man who prefers 
Republican ascendency, can doubt that the 
intelligence and character of the pafty are 
swiftly obtaining the control, and that the 
abuses and stains which have excited in- 
dignation and shame are really disappear- 
ing. The scandals of official conduct in the 
Sonthern States, the shame of the “salary 
grab” and of the Crédit Mobilier, the frauds 
in the District of Columbia, the betrayal of 
the civil service reform, the apparent wan- 
tonness of power which seemed some time 
since to show that the Republican party was 
madly destroying itself, have been succeed- 
ed by very different eonduct, which has al- 
ways been the demand and the purpose of 
the very best element of the party, and the 
appearance of which shows that that ele- 
ment is coming into the control. 
This brightening prospect includes the 
Jatest cabinet appointments. No one will 
contend that the nomination of Messrs. 


Bristow, JEWELL, and PIERREPONT shows a- 


preference of personal aims to the public 
advantage. They are all men of the high- 
est character, of the most admirable ability 
and experience, and known to be opposed 
to the project of a third term, by whomso- 
ever entertained, The rejection of certain 
conspicuous party candidates by Republic- 
ans in various States shows the independ- 
ence and resolution from whiclr a thorough 
party regeneration is to be expected. The 
prompt disavowal by the President of any 
authority for the action in New Orleans in 
January, and the peace secured to Louisiana 
by the adjustment of the Republican Con- 
gressional committee, showing the just and 
peaceful spirit of representative Republican 
leaders, are all indications of the good tend- 
ency of which we speak. The defeat of the 
Force Bill by a Republican Congress, and 
the opposition to it plainly expressed by men 
like Speaker BLaIne and General HAWLEY, 
are a sufficient answer to the charge that 
Republican sentiment is vindictive, and Re- 
publican policy revengeful. The Republie- 
an administration of Governor CHAMBER- 
LAIN in South Carolina, which compels the 
praise of the Democratic opposition, and the 
frank Republican platform in New Hamp- 
shite, followed by victory in the beginning 
of the year, can not be construed as indica- 
tive of hopeless fatuity or blindness; and 
the sagacious and vigorous prosecution of 
the vast and widely extended frauds upon 
the internal revenue by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows no reluctance to conceal 


wrongs done under a Republican Adminis- 


tration, but the most single and strenuous 
determination to purify the public service 
and protect the public treasure. 

These are hot all the good signs of a year, 


nor do we deny, on the other hand, that | 


many things have been done by the Repub- 
licans which are to be regretted. No party 
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is always to be commended, and no sensible | 


American defends through thick and thin 
the party with which he acts. The impor- 
tant and vital question, as every month 
brings us nearer to 1876, is this, whether the 
Republican organization is so plainly and 
hopelessly controlled by dangerous tenden- 
cies and corrupt men or by leaders of low 
tone that a patriotic man must support the 
Democratic party or turn to the forlorn hope 
of a third candidate, not with any hope of im- 
mediate success, but to save his conscience, 
and to leave a nucleus for future action. 
The theory that if the Republican party is 
hopeless, the Democratic party must be hope- 
ful, is worthy of the wisdom which thinks 
that the rump of the old party of slavery 
must needs be the party of liberty, and 
that the perfection of political sagacity and 
constitutional duty is to allow the White 
League to do as it chooses. If a patriotic 
man honestly thinks that the amendments 
will not be properly interpreted, nor the just 
rights of the States faithfally observed, nor 
the restored Union governed upon truly con- 
stitutional principles by the Republican par- 
ty, what reason has he to suppose that the 
Democratic party, while if would do differ- 
ently, would necessarily act more wisely or 
honestly? We do not ask this, of course, in 
justification of any failures of the Republic- 
ans, but as against those who profess to see 
better reason of hope for the future in the 
Democratic than in the Republican party. 

Take the Democratic leaders of the best 
repute, and why should it be supposed that 
a party controlled by such men as Mr. TIL- 
DEN, Mr. THURMAN, and General GORDON 
cherishes a trner regard for personal rights, 
and the just rights of the Union and of the 
States, than one controlled by such men as 
Mr. Bristow, Mr. Fisu, Mr. Brarxe, Mr. 
WHEELER, or Judge HoAR? Assuming that 
Messrs. TILDEN, THURMAN and GORDON are 
honest and patriotic men, as they certainly 
are, are the others less so? and are the tra- 
ditions, tendencies, 
purposes, Which are organized inghe party 
behind Mr, TILDEN more trustworthy or en- 
couraging than those of the party behind 
Mr. Fisu and Mr. Hoar? If the whole vote 
of the country should be divided into the 
intelligent and the ignorant, which would 
sustain the former party, and which the lat- 
ter? If it should be divided by sympathy 
with the principles which prevailed in the 
war, by moral character and industry, by 
fidelity to the existing public-school sys- 
tem, by sincere and intelligent faith in free 
institutions, how would it stand? The 
friends of reform are invited to admire Goy- 
ernor TILDEN’S assault upon the Canal Ring. 
We bid him godspeed. But how does it 
show that the Democratic party is more 
alive to reform than Secretary Bristow’s 
war upon the Whisky Ring shows the same 
of the Republican? Is the rejection of Mr. 
Scuunz for Mr. COCKRELL by the Democrats 
a more re-assuring evidence of political and 
party health than that of Mr. CHANDLER for 
Mr. CuRISTIANCY by the Republicans? And 
although the last Congress, which did many 
ood things, also dishonored the Republican 
pledge of reform in the system of appoint- 
ments, it was in the Republican party that 
the reform movement began, and in which 
it has still its truest and most numerous 
friends. 

If to these good signs and considerations 
we add the general Republican protest 
against the proposition of a third term, and 
the evident determination of the party that 
it will not suffer itself to be embarrassed in 
the campaign by any doubt upon the sub- 
ject, the most desponding, who thought a 
little while since that a Democratic restora- 
tion was only too probable, will now see 
that the Republican party needs for success 
only to show that it deserves to succeed. 
To do this, its conventions haye only to say 
what its truest supporters think, and to 
rominate candidates who prove that the 
best, which, as we believe, is also by tar the 
most general, sentiment of the party con- 
trols it. 


passions, convictions, 


MR. EATON AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 

THE paper read before the American So- 
cial Science Association by Mr. DorMaAN B. 
EATON upon the experiment of civil service 
reform in the United States is a dignified, vig- 
orous, and thorough sketch of the history of 
the effort. Mr. EATON arraigns with severity 
the Republican party and President, main- 
taining that the party was fleacherous and 
that the President surrendered. 
not, indeed, doubt, as no ene who is compe- 
tent to speak upon the subject ever ques- 
tioned, the sincerity of the President's Te- 
sire to do something to reform the shameful 
and perilous system of appointments to of- 
fice. 
have had the same opportunity of observa- 
tion, that the President did not see the 


He does | 


But he is of opinion, with all who | 


whole scope of the evil, nor correctly esti- | 
mate his.own power of resisting pressure. | 


It is, however, only justice to the President 
to state the consideration to which we pre- 
sume that he succumbed. It was repre- 
sented to him that he held political power 
only as the trustee of a great party; that 
the conditions of maintaining an eftective 
party were familiar and established; that 
the dominance of the party was essential to 
the highest interests of the country; and 
that he had no right, for any whim, or even 
for any honest preferente of his own as to 
methods which were not approved by the 
general judgment of the party, to compass 
its defeat, and so expose the country to a 
disastrous restoration of the party of the 
opposition. The argument is not new, but 
it was naturally very powerful with a sol- 
dier who had little political knowledge or 
experience, and who was implored by those 
whom he believed to have both not to aban- 
don to the enemies of the Union as a civil- 
ian what he. had rescued from them as a 
soldier, 

The result is instructive to those who 
think themselves practical politicians, and 
who have sneered at a reformed system of 
the public service as visionary. As Mr. 
EATON states, the Republican party in the 
autumn of 1271 and in 1872, by its State and 
National conventions, declared for this re- 
form. It might have occurred to the “ prac- 
tical politicians” that the “ Liberal” breach 
in the party was largely due to dissatisfac- 
tion arising from revelations in the civil 
service, and that the positive demand of 
reform made by the Cincinnati and Balti- 
more conventions showed that shrewd po- 
litical managers were aware of a deep and 
general feeling upon the subject. They 
might have seen also that a powerful senti- 
ment sustained the re-election of General 
GRANT because it was believed that the Re- 
publican party would certainly attempt a 
reform. 

The triumphant election offered the most 
favorable possible opportunity of taking a 
position upon the subject—an opportunity 
that ,will not soon return. There was_a 
strong public sentiment; the preliminary 
discussions had resulted in a detailed meth- 
od; the party was committed to the trial; 
the Exécutive had four years for the exper- 
iment; old issues were ending, political ties 
were loosening, and a firm and sagacious 
prosecution of the new policy, by opening 
the public service to proved merit rather 
than to mere party devotion, would, under 
the circumstances, do more than any thing 
that could be suggested to destroy the or- 
ganized political opposition and lead to a 
real reconstruction of parties. Fidelity to 
the new policy was the key to a new era of 
good feeling. It would have confirmed the 
wavering and convinced the doubting. It 
would have put.in the wrong those who as- 
serted that the Republican party had be- 
come a@ camp of spoilsmen, and would have 
presented it incontestably as the party of 
real reform. But at the very first crucial 
test the President faltered and failed. The 
public faith was shocked; the hope of a 
large part of the party was disappointed ; 
and there was a bitter general feeling that 
the proposed interest in the reform was 
merely an election cry, and that there was 
no sincere purpose whatever. The “ practi- 
cal politicians” smiled complacently. They 
knew how to manage parties. They knew 
the folly of visionary politics. 

Two years have passed since then, and 
there is not a “practical politician” in the 
Republican party who does not doubt 
whether it can elect a President in 176, 
We are far from saying that the mishaps of 
the party are due to the betrayal of its 
pledges upon this subject; but there 
nothing plainer than that the lower moral 
tove of which this betrayal is a symptom is 
the reason of those mishaps, which result 
not from any increased confidence in the 
Democratic party, but from loss of faith in 
its opponent. It is not its men of convic- 
tion who trust principles and prefer honesty 
who have brought the Republican party 
into peril, but its hueksters and charlatans 
and corruptionists, Who think that they are 
practical politicians, History teaches no 
lesson more distinetty than that nothing is 
so practical as principle, nothing so little 
visionary as honesty, Political movements, 
like all other good causes, are constantly 
betrayed by the ignorance which thinks it- 
self smartness, and the contempt of ideas 
which is called “ practical common-sense.” 
Public affairs, as we are constantly learn- 
ing, however little we heed the lesson, are 
subject to the same great laws which regu- 
late every thing else in the world ; and shal- 
low and ignorant knaves can be no more 
safely trusted in polities than in ocean nav- 
igation. ‘The “ practical common-sense” of 
Kepublican politicians has succeeded for the 
present in defeating civil service reform, 
but it has also brought the party into the 
defeat of last autumn. It would reaily 
seem that a little “ Vision’, might have been 
more serviceable, 

li is but fair to say that, in regard to th: 
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acts which seemed to show Executive falter. 
ing after the second inauguration, Mr. E,. 
TON says that the President intended to }. 
faithful to his duty. There is certainly no 
reason to doubt it. But had he had the per. 
ception and the resolution, without which 
it was useless to expect any real result. he 
would at that time have thrown upon the 
Senate the responsibility of resisting the 
proposed reform. The rule he had adopted 
may have been unwise. It is too late now 
to discuss that point. All that was asked 
was that he should observe its spirit, and 
so prove his purpose to the whole country 
But his action was an unequivocal surren- 
der, and from that moment it was useless t, 
suppose that he would resist a pressur: 
which he had immensely strengthened })\ 
yielding to it. He may have thought it his 
duty to yield, but that conviction only hope- 
lessly confirmed the defeat. Mr. EATON and 
his associates chivalrously sprang to the 
rescue of the new system, lest it should be 
supposed that the effort failed because of 
its essential impracticability, or of its re- 
pugnance to republican institutions; an 
their honorable devotion deserves the vrate- 
ful recognition of the friends of a sound and 
reasonable reform in the civil service. Nor 
will their efforts be lost. The questions 
that are fast becoming paramount in our 
politics are questions of administration, and 
the events of every day show that official 
character and capacity must be determined 
by something else than the urgency of a ward 
committee, if the country does not mean to 
be annually swindled out of millions of its 
revenue, and if we mean to maintain that 
degree of political morality without which 
universal suffrage will hardly save repub- 
lican liberty. 
TORYISM. 

THE amusing folly of Toryism has been 
lately conspicuously illustrated in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. It is well known 
that if a member of the House calls the 
Speaker's attention to the fact that ther 
are strangers in the gallery, the Speaker is 
compelled to order it to be cleared, and in 
obedience to this rule the Prince of Wale 
was recently turned out. But a more im- 
portant personage is the reporter of the 
daily press who sits in his place taking 
down the debates, subject to instant expu! 
sion if any member who dislikes him, or who 
has dined freely and feels merry or sulky, 
chooses to call attention to his presence. 

Yet it is through the press that Parlia 
ment talks to the country, and-through th 
press that the country surveys Parliament, 
so that the reporter is really the people of 
England in the gallery. Yet any tuddled 
or whimsical member can turn him out. 
Further than this, the published reports of 
the proceedings in Parliament are breaches 
of privilege for which the House can punish 
without appeal. The absurdity is akin to 
that of the old and practically obsolete, but 
still existing, law by which, as was lately 
pointed out, JouN STUART MELL might have 
been sent to jail for publishing his religions 
opinions. They are relics of an utterly an- 
tiquated and obsolete state of society, and 
ought to be swept into the limbo of extinct 
follies. 

But it is the fond and fast retention ot 
such absurdities, the unwillingness to con- 
fess at noon that the sun has risen, wlach is 
the characteristic of Toryism, and made Mr. 
MILL say that all conservatives were not 
stupid, but all stupid people were consery- 
Common-sense would seem to sug 


ative. 
gest to a Tory ministry that it should com 
mend Toryism by showing its better reason, 
by distinguishing moss from mould, and by 
lopping off the dead and dry boughs. But 
apparently the only available virtue of To- 
ryism is obstruction. When a dead stop is 
desirable, as the British people thought it 
was two years ago, the Tories carry an clec- 
tion. But they have been growing palpa- 
bly weaker ever since, and the late debate 
upon exclusion from the gallery is such a 
satire upon the Tory spiyit that the party is 
in the mortal peril of those at whom a whole 
people laughs. 

A reporter having been excluded, and the 
question having been raised, the Marquis 
of Hartington, the Liberal tigure-head, in the 
absence of Mr. GLADSTONE, as leader, ottered 
a resolution that complaint of reports should 
be made only when publication had been 
prohibited, or when the doors had been 
closed, or when there was willtul misrepre- 
sentation, and that the Speaker should ex- 
clude strangers only to prevent disorder, 
and otherwise ouly by order of the House. 
Mr. Diskakui, the Tory leader and Prime 
Minister, replied in the true Tory vein that 
the House had always done very well under 
the old rule, and that little occasional incon- 
veniences were of no importance, The re- 
ply of Mr. Lower was an admirable illustra- 
tion of the power of common-sense as 0})- 
posed to Toryism. He asked at once the 
origin of the rule. If the conditions fum 
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which it arose and which made it desirable 
have ceased to exist, the rule should be abol- 
sched. Now the rule was adopted to protect 
freedom of debate, to prevent the king from 

mprisoning members who did not speak as 
he chose. But that danger no longer exists. 
Parliament earnestly w ishes that its debates 
should be printed, but its rules provide that 
‘+ a man does what it strongly desires he 
<hould do, he can be sent to prison and heav- 
‘iy tined. And why, he asked, should the 

hole Parliament that wishes its proceed- 
ings published suffer one man at his mere 
to defeat its will? Of course there 
was no auswer, But the party whip was 
cvacked, and the Tory War Secretary was 
engaged in summoning the faithful to vote 
for the continuance of the absurdity, when 
Mr. SULLIVAN, an [rish journalist, practical- 
ly showed its charaeter by rising and calling 
attention-to the presence of strangers in the 
vallery, and the reporters were instantly 
turned out: and it is understood that after 
a hot debate the subject was deferred to the 
of May. 

Mr. Disrarni’s Toryism is almost too Tory- 
ish. It makes him ridiculous and irritates 
the eountry, and he will undoubtedly tind 
that he must abandon his position upon this 
subject. Yet he can not do that without 
serious injury to his prestige, while the ex- 
which he has chosen sol- 
a ludicrous tllustra- 
that his cause will 


quisite absurdity 
emniy to defend is such 
tion of “ conservatism” 
suffer with him. 


POLITICAL: ROME. 

Tie rumor that the Pepe means to re- 
assemble the Vatican Council may be incor- 
rect, but it- would not be surprising that 
the Jesuit interest which controls the pol- 
icy of Rome should have taken alarm at the 
comprehensive and resolute attitude of the 
opposition which its designs have evoked. 
The Gecumenical Council, with its declara- 
tion of papal infallibility, was intended to 
be the most powertul weapon in the new 
warfare which political Rome_is waging 
with human liberty and civilization. Rome 
has raised again the question whether she 
shall be once more the mistress of the world, 
whether the laws made by the people of 
various countries shall be subject to the 
approval of « Roman priest, and whether 
loyalty and obedience to him shall supplant 
patriotism. That the age of Pius IX. 
not that of Grecory VIL, or INNoceNT IIL. 
true. That the forces of modern 
civilization are hostile to the designs of 
Rome may beindisputable, but it is against 
those forces that the new papal crusade is 
directed, and to say that they must neces- 
sarily conquer does not dispose of the fact 
that the attack They will not 
conquer unless they are organized and mar- 
shaled, and that is the inte rest of the spec- 
tacle in Germany at this moment, 


is \ ery 


is mace, 


‘Tite one ecnemy upon which Jesuit Rome 


did not count when its reaction against 
modern civilization began, sixty years ago, 
now confronts it, and that is a statesman of 
the clearest perception and of the most un- 
quailing resolution—a man of the incisive 
foree and comprehensive grasp of the Roman 
HinpEeBRAND himself, and of a tenacity as 
absolute and unshrinking. BISMARCK early 
saw the purpose of Rome, and knew that a 
house divided against itself can not stand, 
that Rome must be subjected in Prussia or 
home Prussia, and he had no 
doubt which it ought to be. He has pierced 
every disguise, disdained every pretense, and 
does not mean that the Church which has 
just demanded in Spain the restoration of 
what it calls “unity of faith’—that is, its 
own unquestioned supremacy and power to 
shall overthrow in Germany the 
has hitherto main- 
which constant- 


VW outed subject 


persecute 
liberty which the state 
tained. The plea of Rome, 
ly seeks to conceal its political by its eccle- 
siastical character, that to confound its pol- 
ities is to persecute its faith, BISMARCK treats 
Three years ago, in the 
‘arliament, was asked the 
of the Government toward the 
d,* We are not going to 


with rapt. 
German | when he 
itention 


Pompe, he 


we»re 


Canossa, either bodily or spiritually.” For 
he knew that when the Emperor HENRY 
knelt to Grraory he acknowledged that 


the Pope could discerown political rulers and 
control the alle of subjects and eiti- 
proceeding in Germany 
7 power of the state 
iver, 
Victorious 


The eontest now 
bet wee ll t polits 


over itself. or of national aye rhment, 


and the authority of a for 
forevery country the world, 


sal? 
Tie’ 


is waved 


in Germany, of Rome upon every 


roverninent would be strength- 
It should be 
fore, and especially in this country, where 
we so justly and the 
total and absolute separation of church and 
as one of the cluef bulwarks of Amer- 
BisMaArcK has no 


that 
with the Roman religion. 


ened. well there 


liberty 


prize relig 


state 
institutions, 


wan 
econtlict 
lu L’russia the 


vlhatevel 


Roman Chureh is endowed 


or has been criminally convieted, or 
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by the state like the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed—and if, like the Lutheran and Re- 
_ formed, it kept its hands off the state, and 
managed its religious concerns alone, there 
would be no trouble‘and no contest. But 
it is not content with religion. If is not 
satisfied to be equal with other Churches. 
It claims to be the sole depository of relig- 
ious truth, which, as a claim, is of no impor- 
tance. But when, because of that claim, 
the head of the Roman Church not only ar- 
rogates to himself, but attempts to exercise, 
the power of releasing the members of for- 
eign states from their political obedience, 
those states most justly and peremptorily re- 
mand him to his place and compel him to re- 
spect their authority by every proper means 
at command, When any Church teaches 
that it is the only Church, and that its head, 
to whom absolute obedience is due, is, as 
Cardinal MANNING says of the Pope, “the 
sole, last, supreme judge of what is right 
and wrong;” and when the experience of 
centuries shows that Church to have been 
the most politically ambitious, unscrupu- 
lous, and persistent despot and mischiet- 
maker, every state properly puts itselfupon 
guard, and watches that Churth with a sus- 
picion with which it regards, and has reason 
to regard, no other. 

In a paper read by Mr. D. A. Wasson be- 
fore the late Social Science Congress, the 


four FALK laws, which are called the laws 


_ that persecute the Roman Church, are de- 


scribed, and their denunciation is seen to be 
only a part of the craft of political Rome. 
The Roman Church, as we said, like the Lu- 
theran and Reformed, is endowed and partly 
supported by Prussia. The state has, therg- 
fore, certain rights in the churchsystem. The 
laws apply to all the established Churches, 
and require the academical education of the 
clergy without interference with theology. 
They allow the Government to object to the 
settlement of any clergyman in the estab- 
lished Churches if he is criminally indicted 
if the 
Government thinks that he will incite re- 
sistance to the laws of the country; but 
each suspected person has thirty days ‘to 
disprove any such charge. They provide de- 
fenses for the clergy and laity against abuses 
of ecclesiastical power, and secure the right 
of peaceable withdrawal from either of the 
Churches. The case of the Archbishop of 
Posen has attracted attention. He had de- 
liberately violated the laws in important 
acts forty-three times in six months. He 
was fined, and is now imprisoned. In a 
country where church and state are united, 
such laws, which do not affect worship or 
internaLeconomy, but only the external re- 
lations of the state to the church, can not 
be called persecuting by those who, like the 
Roman authorities, insist upon the union of 
church and state. In this country, where 
that union is happily forbidden, we have 
only to insist upon absolute separation, and 
to repel all political attempts of the Roman 
Church, leaving it to hold what doctrines if 
pleases, and not questioning its right to say, 
if it chooses, that no law of Congress is valid 
without the Pope’s approval. Equal free- 
dom is all that we can ask. But if any 
body doubts the practical and the inten- 
tional operation of the Vatican decrees, he 
has but to look at Switzerland, where the 
Pope by an encyclical letter has condemned 
the new laws of marriage and of settlement 
as hopelessly “ irreligious,” and it is under- 
stood that the whole ultramontane party 
will vote as one man against them. 


A JUST JUDGMENT. 


Tur Postmaster-General has just made a 
very important decision, which admirably il- 
lustrates the intelligence and sagacity with 
which the department is now managed, and 
which will be peculiarly welcome to the lit- 
erary fraternity. Some postmasters have 
held that the law in regard to postage upon 
proof-sheets required that letter postage 
must be paid upon them when they con- 
tained any thing more than mere typo- 
graphical or verbal corrections. But what 
is a proot-sheet ’ Itisa printed copy of 
manuscript, made for the very purpose of 
being proved, that is, corrected: and the 
corrections are, therefore, the completion of 
the proof, without which it would be valne- 
The law can not be supposed to mean 
that a conipleted proof ceases to be a proot, 
Its object is certainly not to obstruct or pre- 
vent the diffusion of knowledyve, but on the 
contrary to facilitate that end in every rea- 
But if the correction of errors 
necessary additions of matter, and 


less. 


sonable way. 
and the 
changes to avoid misunderstanding are to 
condemn the proot-sheet to letter postage 
the errors will be allowed to remain, the 
law will operate to foster inacenracy ana 
coufusion, and authors and publishers will 
be subjected to the most serious inconven- 
ience and loss, 

The subject having been brought te the 
attention of the Postmaster-General, he 
made 2 most reasonable decision, which will 


has 


— 


be universally approved. His ruling is as 
follows: “I am of opinion that the law 
should not be construed so as to limit the 
corrections to be made to those of a typo- 
graphical or merely verbal nature, such as 
the use of wrong letters, nor to the exclu- 
sion of any matter which the anthor 
may desire to insert in order to put the in- 
tended publication in the form_in which he 
desires it to be published. Any correction 
or change of words or sentences, or the in- 
sertion of entirely new sentences, if made 
for that purpose, does not affect its character 
as ‘a corrected proof-sheet,’ nor subject it to 
a higher rate of postage. All marginal notes 
necessary to the perfection of the ‘form’ are 
allowable, but they should not extend be- 
yond it, and embrace matters such as the 
quality of the paper on which the publica- 


hew 


F tion is to be printed, o& the binding in which 


it is to be bound, or other matters of like 
character.” 


THE NEW YORK FLOWER 
CHARITY. 

Tius most char- 
ity opened its doors again en Monday, May 
17, tor another season of blessing and re- 
freshing. It is new so well known to all 
humane and generous persons for its efforts 
to cheer the suffering and destitute and dy- 
ing that no words are needed to commend 
it to universal sympathy and support. This 
is its sixth season, and every Monday and 
Thursday until further notice its rooms at 
No, 239 Fourth Avenue will be opened from 
ten until twelve o'clock a.m. for the recep- 
tion of flowers, 

One of the ladies who undertake this 
good work writes that “last year twenty- 
live thousand two hundred and seventy- 
seven bouquets were distributed in fifty- 
one hospitals, homes, and missions, fourteen 
industrial schools, and seven hundred and 
individual cases in tenement- 
reaching in this way all the most 
miserable people in the city. We hope, 
with the generous aid of our friends in 
country and city, to do more than ever.” 
The express sends all boxes or baskets free 
of charge, and baskets will be returned. 


twenty -five 


houses, 


PERSONAL, 


In the latest issue of the Af/ethodist Dr. GEorGE 
R. Crooks addresses a graceful and feeling * part- 
ing word’’ to the readers of that paper on the 
occasion Of his retiring from its editorial man- 
agement. Dr. Crooks has occupied this posi- 
tion with signal ability and acceptance ever since 
the paper was established, fifteen years ago, as 
an independent journal, devoted to the interests 
of the large denomination of Christians whose 
name it bears. During this period, and chiefly 
through the influence of the Wethodist, the im- 
portant measure of lay delegation has been suc- 
cessfully carried, and the celebrated Book Con- 
cern controversy brought to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The discussion of these issues profoundly 
avitated the Methodist Church and aroused 
yrreat excitement, and no small part of the credit 
for their harmonious settlement is due ‘to the 
wisdom and tact displayed by Dr. Crooks in the 
conduct of the paper under his charge. A wise 
conservatism has led him to defend the Church 
avuinst rash innovations of time-honored policy, 
and the weight of his influence has always been 
thrown on the side of harmony and fraternal 
unity. A gentleman of rare classical scholar- 
ship and culture, a writer of exceptional force, 
of excellent judgment as an editor, Dr. Crooks 
leaves the position he has filled so long, followed 
by the grateful remembrance and affectionate 
recret of all his readers. He is succeeded in the 
editorial direction of the JJethodist by Professor 
D. H. WHeever, a gentleman of ability and cul- 
Lure. 

—Admiral Footer, though dead, yet speaks to 
the young men of this generation through the 
record of a noble and patriotic career, and in- 
cites them to follow his exan»ple. The Seaman’s 
Friend Society is about to present to each mem- 
ber of the graduating class of the Naval Acade- 
my at Annapolis a’copy of Professor Horpin’s 
excellent:life of the sturdy old sailor.’ No bet- 
ter or more appropriate gift could have been se- 
lected, 

—The late Mr. Joun C. GREEN gave during 
his lifetime to Princeton College about $650,000. 
With this amount, recitation -rooms, a library 
building, a scientific hall, have been reared and 
professorships endowed. Besides this he has 
viven from time to time. some 860,000 to the 
Theological Seminary. The Helena Professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History, called after his 
dauughter HELEN, who died in Rome some twelve 
years ago, was founded as a memorial of her. 

-The y do things for their relatives even in 
E neland 1. and Mr. DISKAELI has been placing his 
nephew in the very snug position of second clerk 
in the House of Lords, with the understanding 
that he is soon to succeed to the principal clerk- 
ship—an Office of honor and emolument, and 
permanent. The young gentleman is the oldest 
son of Mr. Ratepu Disrkaent, the brother of the 
Prime Minister, and is named Contrnospy, after 
the hero of the eleverest of Mr. DixkakLi’s nov- 
els. Mr. Contnasspy will be the heir 
of his unele’s property, and is said to possess a 
the inte 


etual cifts of the family. 
‘| bye Ni y rk eorre -ponde ni ff tle Moston 


/ ya: I] tis rumored that Ms 
D. Arrieron & Co. are looking at the old Astor 
ho trie mate j ecorner of \stor and 4 ifavette 


withs eve to erecting a publishing house 
nv other in the eity. Itiaa 
eplendid site, and with their store they would 

it neighborhood one of the greatest lit- 
crary centres in the world. Their present place, 
bh «a bandsome building, is too far down 
and then it is out of the sacred cirele, and 
Lwo years longer.”” Astor 


town 


their leuse ruus ler 


Place and that part of Broadway in its immediate 
neighborhood is becoming quite a home for the 
book-men. The new establishment of ScRIBNER, 
ARMSTRONG, & Co., facing Astor Place, is per- 
haps the most spacious, as it is the most taste- 
fully finished and admirably arranged, bookstore 
in this country or in Europe, and has become a 
habitual resort of men of letters, as well as for 
those who would keep themselyés au courant 
with foreign literature, 

—CnHuarves H. Houmes fs said to be the tallest 
man in New England, his height being six feet 
eight inches. He lives in Topsfield, Massachu- 
setts, and is the last. surviving son of the late 
Joun Howes, of Maine, for many years a dis- 
tinguished Re -presentative and Senator in Con- 
gress from that State, during the administrations 
of Maptson, Monrog, ADAMs, and Jackson, and 
also as being of the well-known political firm in 
those days of *‘ Jouw Hotmes, JaMES MADISON, 
Grunpy, and the devil. 

—Kecurring to the Ticonderoga Centennial: 
On the Sunday after the capture Eruanw ALLEN 
attended church in the little meeting-house at 
Bennington. The minister, devout and loyal, 
took occasion in his prayer to give all the glory 
of the exploit to the God of battles. ALLEN 
didn’t exactly see any acknowledgment of his 
share in the affair. For some time he heid his 
peace, but finally, overcome by his feelings, arose 
in his seat and called out, ** Parson Dewey, please 
mention the fact that ETHan ALLEN was there!”’ 

—Dr. KeNEALY is said to be in receipt of 
$60,000 a year, $15,000 of which arise from the 
profits of The Englishman, while the remainder 
represents the proceeds of the meetings he holds 
about the country. 

—A month or so ago, in the House of Com- 
mons, a debate on British horse-breeding took 
place which was quite interesting, and absorbed 
the attention of a full house. Mr. CHAPLIN, a 
good speaker as well as noted turf-man, stated 
that so anxious was the Prussian government to 
improve the breed of tyeir horses that the govy- 
ernment agent had offered for the celebrated 
horse Blair Athol 357,500, which was refused, 
and a club of private gentlemen gave for him 
$60,000. Breadalbane, another fine animal, was 
sold to the Prussian agent for $30,000. Mr. 
CHAPLIN gave some account of the measures by 
which the German, Austrian, and French gov- 
ernments help and stimulate the horse-breeders 
in those countries by distributing to given local 
centres animals devoted to the purposes of the 
breeders, and he declared that 1700 of the Ger- 
man horses were of English extraction. Mr. 
GERARD Sturt’s reply showed, however, that 
private enterprise in that country is much more 
stimulated by the competition of these foreign 
customers than the market is draincd by it, the 
average height of thorough-bred stock having 
been in 1700 fourteen hands, and in- 1875 fifteen 
hands two inches and a half; and Mr. Sturr 
asserted that the poorest weed is capable, ‘if 
pluckily mated,’’ of producing a horse of great 
stature and incalculable value. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur town of Osceola, was almoet to- 
tally destroyed by fire, which originated in the Mo- 
shannan Lumber Mills, "May 20, and raged incessantly, 
spreading for miles : iround. Two hundred and fifty 
houses were burned, and four hundred families ren- 
dered homeless. The towns of Hantzdale and Par- 
sonsville are reported also to have been destroyed by 
the flames, 

The Husted Rapid Transit Bill passed the New York 
State Assembly May 18, and was amended by the Sen- 
ate two days afterward. It was then feturned to the 
Assembly in its new form, and a committee of confer- 
ence Was appointed to reeoncile differences, 

A party of 170 well-armed miners, with forty-seven 
four-mule teams, were recently captured in the Black 
Hilla country by United States soldiers, and taken to 
Fort Randall. 

Mrs. Mary Lincoln, the widow of the late President, 
has been declared to be insane by a competent jury, 
and sent to a private asylum at Batavia, Ulinois. 

1x-United States Senator Jesse D. Bright, of Indi- 
ana, died May 20, in his sixty-third year. 

General John C. Breckinridge, once Vice-President 
of the United States, afterward an officer in the rebel 
army, and subsequently Secretary of War for the 
Southern Confederac y, died at Lexington, Kentucky, 
May 17, aged fifty- four years. 


FOREIGN NE Ws. 


Tue Roman Catholic ere of Prusela, who ad- 
dressed a —— to the Emperor and received a reply 
last month from the Ministers of State, have made re- 
joinder that to reject the decision of the Vatican Coun- 
cil would be equivalent to an abandonment of Catholi- 
ciem, and that they are convinced the Holy See would 
never be umwilling to actdn conformity with all proper 
decisions of the state vovernment., 

The Fanfulla, a ministerial organ published at Rome, 
authoritatively states that the Pope has resolved to 
convoke the Vatican Council again at an early date to 
discuss ecclesiastical reforma, 

A special correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
qraph reports that the German embaseador atzBruseels 
a8 been instructed to request the Belgian government 
to prohibit religions processions, and that the object 
of this manceuvre is. the overthrow. of the Belgian 
cabinet. 

The tribunal at Liewe which hae had the alleged 
plot to assassinate Prince Bismarck under investiga- 
tion has dismissed the charges againet Duchesne. 

A sem)-official dental is given to the statement in 
the Pull Mall Gazette that Prince Bismarck had sent 
out a circular dispatch complaining of the adoption of 
the French Army Cadres Bill as dangerous to the peace 
of Europe 

The Lomion Timea, May 20, editorially marks the 
contrast between English and American effortato re- 
duce national debt. “*We can not but feel with re- 
vret,” save the Jimea, “ that the United States in this 
respect shows more the high spirit of a nation con- 
scious of a great destiny, and anxious abeve all things 
that no short-comings of the present generation shall 
interfs re with the teachings their children have re- 
cf ive 

It is said that the Ifalian government has ordered 
the removal of all bishops who have not received the 
roval vatur incdorsing the ir appointimne nts. The 
Archbixho » of Palermo has already been notified to 
leave his see, 

The Spanish government has promnuigated a deeree 
declaring the electoral period opened, Daring the 
tine pr ecribed the presse is free to discuss all coneti- 
tutional questions except that of monarchy, and pub- 
lic meetings of a political character may be held. The 
governmetit avows it# intention of doing justice to 
the Church, and gives a hopeful review of the military 
situation. The deeree concindes hy expressing the 
hopes of the government for the Sectulitehen ns of 
a representative regime, without which there can be 
nothing but anarchy. 

Marte Fr rede ~ 1 Amelia, ex -Queen of Greece, died at 
Munich May She married King Otho I in- 1836, 
amd just “his dethronement in 1562 she quitted 
Atheus aud went to Germany, 
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THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue arctic expedition which is enow fitting 


| on the eyes of his attendant, Morton, thought 
| he saw the horizon touch-the open sea, but he 
had not the strength to journey another day to 


WEEKLY. 


Two ships, the A/ert and the Liscovery, will be 
sent out instead of one, and it is singular that 
this was not thoaght of when the last American 


: out int England will take substantially the same | verify the fact or dispel the illusion. Captain | expedition was being fitted out. One of thiese 
course as was followed by the ill-fated Polaris. | Hari succeeded in ‘making his way 100 miles vessels will lead the advance into the realms of 
This vessel reached latitude 82° 16’ north. No | further north, but there was nothing in his dis- | the ice-king, the ther will act as a tender, anch- 
. other tessel ever sailed so near to the pole. — If | coveries to verify Dr. Kane’s predictions. In | or in safe places, and keep a reserve of stores. 
Captain Hace had lived, he might have solved | fact, in a negative way, they seemed to discredit | This supply ship can be taken within 540 miles 
if, Hitt 
i} 
\ at 
Wt 
WY i) 
the problem of an open polar sea, and won for | the existence of any open sea. ‘The question is | of the pole itself, and moored to the shore. It 
himself and country the honor of the greatest dis- | still, however, to be decided greatly increases the courage and confidence of 
covery of theage. In 1616 Barrin reached Jat- The English expedition will profit by the ex ' the explorers as they struggle through the ie- 
oe itude’79° north. In 258 years the extreme out- | perience of Dr. Kaye and Captain Hane, and | drifts to know that there is a resting-place so 
post of discovery has only been pushed five degrees | avoid the mistakes that so greatly embarrassed | near to them to which they can fall back in case 
nearer the pole; and at what a mighty cost of life | the two American explorers. As far as haman | the advance becomes impossible. ‘The expedi 
and treasure this advance of 300 miles through foresight can provide against contingencies, @\ tion has been planned on strategic prin iples, SQ 
* the icé-drifts has been made! Dr. Kane, relying | ery thing will be done to make success possible. | to speak, the object being to reduce the risk to a 
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Minimum at every powt. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that the ortlin: ivy steam whaling ves- 
sels are-the best for the arctic seas, and two of 
these have been purchased and fitted out for the 
expedition. The officers and crew will consist 
of about one hundred and twenty picked men, 
all of whom have seen service in the arctic wa- 


ters. <As the object of the expedition is not 


THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION—THE “ALERT” AND THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY.” 


. but to explore the vast 


merely to reach the pole 
and mysterious area which lies concealed behind 
the eightieth parallel of latitude, there will be no 


hurried racing to attain that point. ‘The expedi- 
tion will be fitted out with stores sufficient for a 
cruise, and the commander will be in- 
to return in the autumn of 1877, wheth- 


its 


structed 


(wo 


his yvovage has been successful or not. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. 


THE NORTH DUTCH CHURCH. 


Tue old church at the corner of Fulton and 
William streets, New York city, known all over 
the world for its daily noon prayer-meeting, is 


in the hands of the demolisher, the vigorous and 
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ENVELOPES. 


iconoclastic man of business. He has thirty-four 
men tearing things to pieces, and daily mundane 
toil and transactions will soon be flourishing on 
the spot where prayers have been daily breathed 
anc religigus songs been daily sung for the last 


| "si 


nearly twenty years, 
and where the Gospel 
was preached a hun- 
dred years ago to the 
parents of our very old- 
est men and women. 
The Dutch Reform. 
ed is the oldest de- 
nomination in New 
York city, and its Con- 
sistory, like ‘Trinity 
parish, is one chure 
organization in sever- 
al edifices. ‘This ane 
was built by the Con- 
sistory with special 
reference to holding 
services in the English 
language; for it was 
found that the young 
people would attach 


themselves to .other 
congregations where 
that language was 


used, and the Dutch 
churches would dwin- 
dle away unless they 
adapted themselves to 
the new conditions 
imposed by English 
immigration into the 
young and very Dutch 
town. But before the 
changing of the Sun- 
day services from 
Dutch into English, 
long discussions were 
held on the subject, 
and no little exeite- 
ment was produced 
when the ( ‘onsistory 
finally decided to calla 
clergyman who should 
officiate for a part of 
every Sunday in the 
English language; and it was by his conciliatory 
spirit as well as his powerful preaching that the 
Rev. succeeded in pacity- 
ing and persuading the conservatives, and at his 
first meeting the singing was in Dutch, as the 
congregation were unacquainted with English 
psalmody. Five vears 
after this the North 
Church was built. 

In William Street 
there was a tavern 
having the sign of a 
horse and cart, and 
William Street was 
called ‘* Horse-and- 
Cart Lane.” At the 
intersection of Fulton 
Street with Horse-and- 
Cart Lane, Joun 
BENDINCK, & wealthy 
tanner, gave land to 
the Consistory, and on 
a part of it the new ed- 
ifice was erected. It 
was the Consistory's 
third church, and the 
farthest north, Their 
earliest built meet- 
ing-house, in Garden 
Street, was the “South 
Church,” our Post-of- 
fice was the ** Middle 
Church,” and this was 
the ** North Church.” 
It was 100 feet by 
70, with a lofty stee- 
ple, surmounted by a 
weathercock, Its cost 
was eleven thousand 
nine hundred and for- 
ty-eight pounds nine 
shillings and sixpence, 
nearly $60,000, an amazing sum at that period, 
and showed the t#¥ift, liberality, and devotion 
of the Reformed Dutch. About the same time 
St. Paul's was built on Broadway, and the two 
churches vied in size and beauty. Over thirty 


MAIN ENTRANCE. 


THE FULTON STREET 


HARPER'S 


Nec tc exceed 


FIRST HALF 


HOUR ALONB, 


vears ago the North Dutch was repaired and | distinguished the style of the fumilies using them 


somewhat modernized, althongh its stiff bigh 
hacked seats now seem antiquated, and sixteen 
years ago it lost its tall belfry at the time of a 
conflagration. Otherwise the exterior has pre- 
served its primitive beauty and venerable sim- 
plicitv. Each great pillar within the church was 
paid for by one or another gentleman, whose im- 
itials have to this day commemoratively adorned 
each pillar, near the top carvings, Back of the 
pulpit, high and conspicuous, has hung for a hun 

red years a large and handsomely painted ar- 
mot ial, with the motto Jjando Conservat, and the 
tanner’s tools, the slicker-knife and the beam, 
commemorating Joun Lately, 


and before the dust of demolition began, it was | 


carefully tuken down, 
and is in Mr. Lawn- 
PHIER'S study, to be 
preserved for another 
hundred years, not by 
the ILARBENDINCKS 
—Joun left no chil- 
dren —but by the 
church of which he 
was a parent. 
Another relic is the 
much weather-worn 
wooden shield, witha 
partly decayed mould- 
ing around the edge, 
and which until this 
week was in its old 
place over the front 
entrance on Hlorse- 
and-Cart Lane. Obc- 
‘asionally a passer in 
what we call William 
Street has stopped to 
read its partially ob- 
literated gilt imserip- 
tion, in which are the 
d@es, “July 2, 1767," 
when Isaac 
veLT laid the corner 
stone, and ** May 25, 
1769,” when the Rev 
Dr. Larpite offici- 
ated at the dedication. 
New York city had 
little household liter- 
ature at that time ex- 
cept Bibles, ‘Testaments, and psalm-books, arkl 
the church books of the wealthier matrons were 
generally elegantly bound, had silver clasps ang 
edgings, and sometimes gokf. These volumes, 


on Sundays. 

At the outbreak of the American Revolution, 
when the Episcopal churches favored the power 
of England, the Dutch churches were zealous 
rebels, and their houses of worship were corre- 
spondingly desecrated by the British army. ‘The 
outside of the North Dutch passed through the 
war unharmed, but the seats were taken for fuel, 
the walls were soiled and scratched, It was use: 
as a place of storage, as a hospital, and at one 
time held S00 prisoners. The beautiful and pe- 
culiar pulpit which had receutly been placed in 
the church was removed, but not used for fire- 
wood, and it was unknown what was done with 
it until soon after the close of the war, when it 


REQUESTS. 


was discovered by an American,in a country 
church in England. 

‘The noon prayer-meeting, intended for business 
men, and limited to one hour, originated about 


suspended to the girdle by silver or gold chains, | eighteen years ago in the thought of Jerem1an 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. 
PRAYER-MEETING—NORTH DUTCH CHURCIL 
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Carvin LAnpuien, the Consistory’s missionary, 
a layman, as he was walking along the streets. 
He says: ** Going my rounds in the performance 
of my duty one day, it occurred to me that an 
hour of prayer for business men might be prac- 
ticable at that time when they in great numbers 
seek rest and refreshment, none being required 
to stay the whole hour, and all being at liberty 
to @me in and go out as their engagements or 
inclination dictated, the old long formal routine 
of devotional meeting broken up, and every thing 
arranged to meet the short stay and pressing ne- 
cessity of men’s engagements, no one occupying 
more than five minutes in remarks or prayer.” 
Mr. LANPHIER obtained permission of the Con- 
sistory for a room to start such a meeting on his 
own responsibility, and took much pains to make 
its inauguration well known. Yet on that day, 
the 17th of September, 1857, he sat solitary for 
the first half hour. ‘Then a man’s step was heard 
on the stairs, and at the close of the hour six 
men prayed together. It was held on successive 
Wednesdays. At the second meeting there were 
twenty persons, and at the third forty. ‘The de- 
votional flame was both kindled and aglow, and 
the impetuous GrorGce P.-EvGar moved, and 
the meeting itself voted, to become a daily noon 
praver-meeting, which has never been intermit- 
ted a week-day from that time to this. 

The Consistory had already voted to sustain 
the noon meeting, and Mr. LAanvutier had also 
suggested to them to make it a semi-weekly or 
even_daily. Immediately game the great com- 
mercial disasters of 1857 and the contemporane- 
ous revival of religion. Noon meetings sprang 
up every where. ‘Lhe,Fulton Street meetings re- 
ceived requests from -far and near for the help 
of their daily prayers. Religious minds all over 
Christendom have from that time to the pres- 
ent seemed to have a special faith that the Ful- 
ton Street prayer-meeting prayers would be heard. 
‘The written requests come in the mails every day 
from the small villages of New England and from 
the Western Territories, from the British Prov- 
inces and from Texas, from the torrid coast of 
Africa and from towns in England, Germany, 
and Switzerland. ‘They have been addressed to 
the care of the Dutch Reformed pastors, to the 
editors of various religious newspapers, and some- 
times to the Mayor of the city, who promptly 
sent them to the Fulton Street prayer-mecting. 
Ther come from the child whose handwriting is 
not yet formed, and from the old grandparent 
whose tremulous characters indicate the weight 
of years; some are on tinted paper, and others 
on sheets and scraps of the coarsest texture. 
Folio volumes of them have been preserved by 
Mr. LANPHIER, and in‘!examining these irregu- 
lar pages one can feel the tears that have been 
shed, for all of them have been dictated by strong 
desire, and most of them have been penned un- 
der great emotion. Occasionally they are sur- 
rounded by the black edge which tells of recent 
bereavement. Mere is one in the bold, rapid hand 
of a business man, and close by it is another ina 
lady’s neat characters. On the same page with 
a manuscript full of errors,in spelling and syn- 
tax may be found another which is a model of 
easy and correct composition. ‘Their contents 
are as various as their appearance. Many state 
what is wanted in the fewest words, and others 
enter into detail and unfold sad pages of domes- 
tic history. ‘The curtain is lifted from sorrows 
which the sufferers have carried in their hearts 
for many years, but now expose to view, in- 
duced by the hope of Christian sympathy and 
nid in reaching the Mercy-seat. 

A peculiarity of the meeting is its invariable 
promptness. Precisely at twelve o'clock the 
leader, who is a new man from day to day, and 
is usually a layman, takes his seat before the lit- 
tle table, and commences the exercises. Ile is 
limited like the rest, and can not become tedious, 
Thus the fire is made to be quick and living. 
Clergymen are often in these assemblies, but 
they have no control: they take their seats with 
the audience, and are not distinguishable from 
the others unless by their apparel or manners. 
They often sit silent through the meeting. Mr. 
LANPHIER sits near the desk, and starts every 
hymn without an instant of waiting after it is 
announced. He is never absent. Several re- 
quests are presented by the leader at the opening 
of the meeting, and several more when it is 
half through. ‘There is never time for the read- 
ing of them all, nor hardly for the presenting of 
them abridged; but they are not forgotten, but 
brought in again. Not more than two prayers 
follow in succession; every thing moves with the 
energy of business, and the devotion of real de- 
sire. Slips of paper are often handed up to the 
desk while the meeting is in progress; other re- 
quests are made by speakers, often with great 
feeling; others are brought beforehand, and 
quietly and even stealthily laid on the leader's 
desk. 

There is a table drawer containing the envel- 
opes of these requests. Each seems to tell its 
story. We can almost fly with them to the 
place of the postmark, took into this chamber 
and that parlor, this rongh cabin or that splen- 
did mansion, here and there penciled on the dusty 
highways and in the lonely lanes, and often in the 
grave-yards. 

‘There are happy letters too, and also speeches 
in the meetings, that tell of answers to the prayers 
that were offered for a previous request. Some 
of these have been very remarkable, occurring 
at the same hour when the petitions were borne 
up to God, and the fulfillment thousands of 
miles away! ‘These literal answers to praver 
are as wonderful and curious as the unaccounta- 
ble anecdotes given in books on mental philoso- 
phy and phenomena. 

The demolition of the old church does not 
abolish the Fulton Street -daily noon praver- 
meeting, which has been removed to the adjoin- 
ing building, owned by the Consistory, and con- 
taining an appropriate hall for the purpose, 103 


Fulton Street. Here, on the very same hallow- 
ed spot the meetings began in the lecture-room, 
the institution of prayer—daily united prayer in 
the interstice of earthly care—is intended to be 
perpetual, even as long as there are woes and 
wants which can be alleviated or granted only by 
the Great Power. 


WARD OR WIFE? 
Romance. 


CHAPTER XV.—( Continued. ) 


As they enter the hotel Jim stops at the bar to 
exchange a word with the well-favored daugh- 
ter of the fat old landlady, who has been half 
asleep, but jumps up, all smiles and blushes, for 
the stern, bronzed, military-looking figure, that 
reminds her so vividly of Roderigo in the Grin 
and the Groan, or the Sad Senora’s Secret, 

**(h, Colonel Trefalden”—she is not very ac- 
curate in her nomenclature—‘‘ there has been a 
gentleman (Thank you, quite well. Rather 
sleepy, I’m afraid, Go along with you! What 
rubbish! asif itcou/d suit me!) Dear me, what 
was I saying? Oh, of course! <A gentleman 
called for you about ten o'clock, and 1 told him 
you were out; but he insisted upon waiting, 
though I begged him to come in the morning, be- 
cause I know well enough when gentlemen once 
get together there's no telling what time they 
will be in, is there, oh, you shameless creatures ? 
But there he is, in the smoking-room, if you wish 
to see him; asleep, no doubt; though when he 
came in he looked wide awake enough, I'm sure, 
and only had a cup of coffee and some dry toast.” 

‘*Didn't he leave a card for me?” inquires 
Jim, rather bewildered. 

‘*Oh yes, to be sure, Major Trelarman,” pro- 
ducing the pasteboard. ‘‘It’s a Mr. Peter De 
Murrer, though you'll think me dreadfully rude 
for reading the name. Such a nice old thing! 
I'm sure you'll like him if you don’t know him 
already. But I see you do by the expression 
of your face : so no doubt vou ll be only too glad 
to get rid of me and go to him, Good-niglit. 
Don't mention it.” 

Jim has disappeared dowm the passage with a 
hurried excyse, and is heard at the door of the 
smoking-room, 

‘* What, you going too, Mr. L'Amour? By- 


by! 
To the pleasure of seeing you again, mees.” 

Gathering an imaginary kiss from his lips, and 
blowing it off the tips of his fingers toward the 
fair damsel, Camille also beats a retreat, and dis- 
appears after Jim. 

‘* And how do you do, my dear Captain Tre- 
garvan ? how do you do?” 

The Law advances, slow, stout, and clean- 
shaven, with both hands extended in welcome. 

‘*(;lad to see you, Mr. De Murrer,” returns 
Jim; ‘*hope you're very well. My friend,Mon- 
sieur Latour.” 

‘The Law bows as well as its waist will permit. 

‘Sir, am. happy to make your acquaint- 
ance ’—seat resumed, ‘* You see, gentlemen, I 
have been making myself comfortable in your ab- 
sence, with the help of this.extremely palatable 
compound and a cigar.” A sip of whisky-toddy, 
and he proceeds: ** Nor was I by any means 
unwilling to avail myself of the soft cushions of 
that sofa after my tossing to-day in the Malaise 
boat.”’ 

Jim has given his orders for another relay of 
refreshers, and is kindling his final pipe. 

** Malaise!” he echoes. ‘* Have you been over 
to Malaise ?” 

It evidently is a great surprise to him, for he 
is affected by the news to the extent of mistak- 


ing Camille's hand for the ash-dish, and careful- 


ly depositing thereupon the burning match; a 
proceeding which elicits a volley of remonstrance 
and many strange oaths. 

** Blue death! my friend ; have you by chance 
the desire of incendiating me ?” : 

When Camille has satistied himself that he is 
in no danger of conflagration, and the “ night- 
caps” have made their appearance, Mr. Peter De 
Murrer proceeds to explain that having business 
to transact with Jim of a sufficiently important 
nature, he has been down to Cornwall, back to 
Warwickshire and Holyoak Lodge, all over Lon- 
don, and finally across to Malaise, to find him : 
that at the latter place he ascertained the address, 
and started back immediately, to find himself at 
the present moment in the Blue Boar smoking- 
room, and talking to the verv man he wants. 

‘* By Jove!” says Jim, “it must be important 
business to send you,” with a glance of compas- 
sion at the solicitors portly frame, “flying all 
over the shop like this. Perhaps we'd better be- 
gin at once, You needn't mind Carfille, here ; 
he knows all my affairs, private and otherwise.”’ 

‘* Hum!” meditatively stroking his smooth 
cheeks. ‘* Not just vet, my dear captain, | fan- 
cy; not just yet. Plenty of time—p/enty of 
time. Besides, if we ‘did not enter upon the 
subject at all to-night, I have secured a bed here, 
with the express purpose of being handy—if I 
may be allowed the expression—in the morn- 
ing.” 

Jim does not answer, does not press for an 
explanation. Nay, he feels relieved when he 
hears the worthy lawyer suavely drawing out 
Latour anent their visit to the Carlton. A hor- 
rible dread has just come upon him; his teeth 
clinch involuntarily, his hand trembles with the 
glass he raises to his lips, as he thinks of Min- 
nie. Is it about her this man has come? Is 
she ill—in danger? But he says there is time— 
plenty of time. Great God, if he should be afraid 
tospeak! If she were— 

Ah, no, it can not be that! Thongh the Fer- 
rers do not know whether he has yet left Malaise 
or not, they would have telegraphed, asked for 
him or his address. And yet the sight of Peter 
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De Marrer makes him think, do what he will, of 
Minnie. ‘The last time he met him, more than 
three years ago, he had just transferred that coin 
toher. This is the man who completed the legal 
process by which he came to hold it in trust for 
her. What if something had happened to the 
money! ‘That might be; was it not taken out 
of the Three Per Cents and invested in the Meso- 
potamian Sixes, to increase the little woman s in- 
come? He can hardly bear the anxiety, yet he 
fears the news he may hear. 

‘* What changeable weather we have had late- 
lv!” says Peter, putting on a high polish to his 
bald crown with a red silk handkerchief. ‘* It 
is generally attended, I am pained to observe,” 
he continues, after an interval, his eves now upon 
Jim, now upon his carefully trimm@ nails, with 
an alarmingly perceptible increase in the rate of 
mortality.” 

Jim looks up quickly, and away again. 

‘**’That is, alas, true; sapristi!” with an ex- 
pressive shrug. 

** Particularly among the higher classes,” pur- 
sues the lawyer; ‘‘they are so rash, so sadly 
rash, and despise proper precautions to-day, if so 
be that vesterday was fine.” 

Jim turns a shade paler. 
What does the man mean ?” 

** Ah, well,-well,” resumes Peter: how true 
it is, ‘in the midst of life’-—ah, well!” 

**Good gracious, man,” breaks in the eaptain, 
**in Heaven's name let us change the subject!” 
nervously ; ‘{ don’t suppose you—vou know 
any body who has—fallen a victim to the uncer- 
tainty of the weather 7?” 

‘**] grieve to say, my dear Sir, that I do”"— 
very serious. ‘*I was allading to the death of a 
client of mine. He was taken from us very 
suddenly.” 

‘* Thank God it’s a he /” aside, fervently, from 
Jim. 

‘**T fear it is a friend of yours,” the solicitor 
goes on, quietly, watching the effect of his words ; 
‘tin fact, I am sure it is a friend of yours of whom 
I speak. I should say, a relation. Now, my 
dear Captdin Tregarvan, you really must com- 
pose yourself; allow me a moment to tell you 
all. ‘This relation of yours leaves nothing by his 
death—” 

** It wouldn't make me one whit better off if 
he did,” interrupts Jim, in an under-tone of in- 
tense melancholy. He is thinking of Minnie, 
not of his dead kinsman. 

** Leaves. nothing, by his death,” repeats the 
old man, with emphasis, ‘* between vou and the 
vast ‘Tregarvan estates! Yourbrother, Sir Hugo, 
is nO more. 

The ex-fencing-master jumps up as if he was 
shot. 

“* My God !” he stammers, in a dream ; “then 
I'm—I'm—” 

**You are Sir James Tregarvan: and, as I 
said, now the largest land-owner in the county 
of Cornwall.” 

Camille has been listening eagerly, leaning 
over the table with breathless interest. ‘* Holy 
Virgin!” he exclaims, clasping Jim’s hand in 
his; ‘*calm yourself, my friend. It is the lot 
of each of us. That*can not avoid itself. Be 
firm, my friend. Ah, mon Dieu!” 

Jim has hated his brother; and bitterly ; but 
now he sinks into a chair, and hides his face in 
his hands, 

‘*Poor lonely old Hugh!” in a rough mur- 
mur. ‘* Poor fellow! poor fellow !” 

Then, after a pause, still to himself: 

**And I, Hugh, I am as lonely ; your wealth 
comes too late! Ah, if I had the choice, 1 had 
rather be you, is 


** Tligher classes! 


Tvo late! 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST STRAW. 


Maw is seldom so miserable but that he may 
be more so. “The cup of sorrow so many of us 
have to drain is mercifully but rarely filled to the 
brim, Not to many of us is added the last drop 
of gall, the supreme bitterness of the bitter 
draught; or how could we bear our lives ? 

Yet to some it happens that, writhing still 
under the agony of their grief, and confident that 
nothing in the dreary future can add to it one 
pang, another hour, another day, brings with it 
that which intensifies their pain a thousandfold, 
and of their woe makes torture most exquisite. 

Sir James Tregarvan has suffered much. ‘To 
love his country and his profession, and, in pen- 
alty of his training, to become a wanderer on the 
face of the earth; to be brought up in luxury, 
and to depend on the day’s labor for the day's 
bread; to cherish a pretty, helpless orphan till 
she becomes part of his life, and to be compelled 
by the strong voice of duty to deny himself his 
heritage that he may separate her from him, and 
send her to find her happiness among strangers : 
to meet her again, to have her to himself a few 
short weeks, to love her with all the passion of a 
heart that has never loved before, and then, when 
first he understands of what price is the pearl he 
is losing, to give her in marriage to another, Is 
not this suffering ? 

When he confessed to himself his love for her, 
and resolved she should never know of such mad- 
ness, he suffered; when, because his love was 
stronger than he, he left her on her sick-bed, and 
remained away to conquer himself, and perhaps 
to etlace his words from her memory if so be she 
had heard them, he suffered; when he came 
back and seemed cold to deceive his darling. he 
suffered; and when he gave Dane his consent, 
when he persuaded Minnie he loved her but as a 
guardian should his ward, when she accepted the 
man he gave her to husband, when the thing was 
made known, and people shook him by the hand 
and congratulated him; when Minnie began to 
trv to show her affianced allegiance and affec- 
tion; when, finally, after many delays, they all 
lett for England, and the parting was over, and 


he alone till he should see them again at the wed. 
ding—) God, how he suffered! 

For many davs he battled fiercely agains: hie 
despair. lie said to himself, ** 1 wifi bear up to 
the end; I will nerve myself for this last sha 
trial, She will be happier if I am there to f 
her away on her bridal morning: and wien she 
Is separated from me forever ] shall he calme 
I shall struggle no longer with my vain mad 
hopes; I shall leave all that reminds me of } 


1) 


and live down my misery as best I can. Wh,, 
knows?” with avmelancholy smile. perhaps 
they ll make me a*pasha over there!” And 


when he bad thus made up his mind, he accepted 
the offer which had been made him. thr ugh « ne 
of his old pupils, of an appointment in the Khe 
dive’s service, 

It is in time of trouble that friendship best 
proves itself. Camille loved ** ce pauvre Djems 
with no ordinary affection. There was no phase 
of his friend’s nature which the bond between 
them did not render him keen to perceive and 
appreciate. It was not long, therefore, before 
he first, suspected, and then understood ‘to the 
full, the depth of his passion for the beautiful girl 
whom he had betrothed to Reginald Dane: and, 
understanding the might of that passion, he did 
not marvel at the greatness of the sacrifice. For 
he too, long ago, had loved, and, having discov- 
ered that his fiancée had secepted him under 
constraint, though fain to marry another whose 
only fault was his poverty, he had given her, with 
her freedom, the dowry which has reduced his 
income to its present modest limits. So, with a 
heart full of sympathy and compassion, he did 
what he could to comfort po®r Jim in his hour 
of need. Moreover, he gave his unqualitied ap- 
proval to Jim's project, and vowed it would be 
the making of him, cheering him not a little 
thereby. ‘Then, one fine morning, he came up 
to his friend's lonely chamber, and informed hit, 
with a broad grin of delight, that he had real- 
ized his propeyy, sold his various goods and chat- 
tels, and decided, if Jim would allow him to be 
of the party, to make a little voyage 
up the Nile. 

No representations, no arguments, could shake 
his resolve: he swore stoutly that if the eapt un 
would not have him, he would 
haunt him like a corpulent little ghost. 
Jim gave wavy. 

Shortly afterward, when the Salle d'Armes, 
its good will, connection, appurtenances, and so 
forth, had been satisfactorily disposed of to the 
identical Monsieur Bergeret, of Paris, who per- 
formed at a certain memorable ** assault,” the 
two comrades left, perhaps forever, the briglit 
old town that had known them so long. 

For one hour, just before their departure, Jim 
was unaccountably missing; and if Camille 
could have looked through the locked door of an 
unocenpied room at the top of No. 15 (it once 
was Minnie’s), he might have seen that which it 
is bad to see—the tearless threes of a strong 
man's grief; but when the hourwas passed, Ca)- 
tain Tregarvan rejoined him, his face impassible 
as before, and in a few minutes they had steamed 
out of the harbor, and were on their way over 
the laughing waves to England. 

There, being utterly hopeless. spending hi- 
days in making preparation for exile, his sleey 
less nights in steeling his heart for the ordeal 
that awaits it, Jim has lived through some ten 
days, and, perchance, has found a grain of com- 
fort in the thought that his misery is at its full, 
that no possible event can add to his despai 
And now—Q, mockery of Fate!—he is a ba 
onet, and immensely wealthy. 

A few weeks ago, and this news would have 
made him happy for lite ; to-night he paces his 
room, with fever in his eves, half demented ui 
der this new subtle agony. A few weeks ago, 
and he would never have been compelled to hice 
his love as though it were a crime, to deny hani- 
self even the friendship of one for whom lic 
would have laid down his life rejoicing; a few 
weeks ago, and, instead of telling Dane, ‘** tio 
and prosper,” he would have fought with him, 
loyally and mercilessly, for every smile, for evers 
look of that fair face, till one of them had won 
it: a few weeks ago—ah, me! and to-night ? 

He could bear his burden almost patiently this 
morning, for he had no thought that it could 
have been otherwise: but now, indeed, the ven- 
om had entered his wound, and spreads dead|s 
and fast. He had not thought of this; it never 
even suggested itself to him in his wildest hopes 
to build upon this. He had always fancied him- 
self so lost to his family, to his country, that the 
idea of his brother dving betore him childless 
never once arose in his mind. dh, tool! not to 
have waited a little, granted himself a little re- 
spite, before he slew his soul. Oh, fool! to have 
been 80 rash, when this little imperceptible delay, 
these few davs more or less, meant love or de- 
spair, life or existence, the bright happy sun or 
the outer darkness, Oh. fool! to be standing 
here to-night, with burning hands tearing his 
hair. when he might be where Dane is; when lhe 
might be listening to the sweet full tones of the 
one voice for him, looking for love in the deptl- 
of those loving eves. 

How can he bear it? True, he does not be- 
lieve that Minnie loves him; he does not doul:t 
her love for Regy - he does not even feel sure she 
ever would have loved fim; but how can he bear 
to think that by his own act he has cut himself 
off from his chance, however slight, of hapy 
ness ? that he has lost her when he might have 
won her? 

Jim refuses to do any business the next day 
and remains in his room till the evening. ‘Then 
his face strangely drawn 


go alone. and 


At last 


he comes down stairs. 
and haggard, and goes through a long conver- 
sation with Camille and the lawver, in which 
he informs them of his intentions, and, notwitli- 
standing great Opposition, Manages to convince 
at least his more impressionable friend that they 
are for the best. Firstly, he finds himself un- 
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able, under present circumstances, to be present 
at the wedding, and will therefore run down at 
ence to Holyoak Lodge to say ** Good-by” be- 
fore his departure for the East ;*secondly, he will 
enter the Egyptian service, as he had intended, 
and wishes to do it as soon as possible ; thirdly, 
he desires the revenues of the ‘Tregarvan estates 
to be applied in the purchase of land, as he him- 
celf does not intend to touch them, at least for 
some years. 

Camille supplements this by casting in his lot 
with the speaker, whatever may. be in store for 
them, but begs him to reconsider his determina- 
tion. 

Mr. De Murrer refuses to believe his ears, and 


doesn t. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHAT THE NIGHT BREEZE HAD TO SAY. 


Two days after. The mid-day express is 
speeding Sir James Tregarvan through the green 
ledge-rows and stubbly fields on his way to Leam- 
ington. He has not written to the colonel to 
announce his arrival; he wishes to take them 
unawares, to do his purpose quickly, to return 
hy the night train. Farewells that are hard to 
say should be brief; words that are hard to speak 
are worst spoken at leisure. He must leave them 
no chance of reversing his decision. It would 
uve well-nigh broken his heart to listen to the 
merry marriage-bells when still they could not 
chime for him, but he would have borne it; now, 
when the bride might, if she would, lay her little 
land in his, and all the world applaud, it would 
Le worse than death; the very thought is torture 
unendurable and maddening. 

‘*’ Ave a look at this week's Judy, Sir?” breaks 
in the stridulent voice of the other occupant of 
the earriage, who up to this time has been im- 
mersed in the Sporting Life and a big brass- 
bound pocket-book alternately—a stout red- 
faced man, principally remarkable from the 
magnificence of his apparel and the rank odor 
of his cigar. 

‘*Seen it, eh?” he resumes; ‘‘runs Fun to a 
neck, don't it? No? Ah, some don’t care for 
it, I know. By-the-way, you'll excuse a feller- 
traveler, but ‘ave you got another of those smokes 
‘andy? ‘The yellow-haired girl at the bar (clink- 
er, ain't she?) gave me these, and they're ‘orrid 
bad.” 

Jim gives him a cigar to stop his mouth, if pos- 
sible, and becomes interested in the landscape. 

‘* Topping weed this,” moving over to-opposite 
the donor; ** there’s a great deal in choosin’ one’s 
bacey; and you ain't a fool at that, J can see, 
Lor’ bless ye, I can tell a connyseur a mile off 
by the smell of his clothes.” 

His vis-a-vis begins to beat an impatient tattoo 
with his foot, and continues looking intently out 
of window. 

‘*In the military line, I fancy ?” resumes the 
irrepressible one, slowly taking off his dog-skin 
gloves, and passing in review half a dozen huge 
rings. ‘**Ah, you ‘lobsters—he! he! no of- 
fense, I ’ope ?—you ‘lobsters’ ‘ave got the breed 
and quality, make noerror. By gad! I should 
like to see the army you couldn't give two stone 
to, and walk in, walk in, by George!” 

Jim vouchsafes no answer but the restive tap- 
ping of his heel. 

‘* Going to the Meeting, I s’pose,” after a pull 
at a gilt flask, “‘eh?” lat-tat-tat rather more 
pronounced. ‘* Well, what's your fancy for the 
Cup? Don’t care about touching it, p’r'aps? 
etter not; no public form to go on, you see. 
You'll keep to the Stewards’ Stakes, if you take 
my advice. Come, I'll tell you what I'll do with 
you,” catching up the pocket-book, and prepar- 
ing for action; ** I'll lay you forty pound to ten 
against Rattlesnake! Won't have it? I'll lay 
you two to one, bar one! There, eh? shall I 
put it down?” A sudden movement from Jim. 
‘*Damn it, ten to one, bar three !” 

By a great effort Jim restrains a tremendous 
inclination to kick his speculative friend out of 
window, and merely points to the other side 
of the carriage, with a word or two of a suffi- 
ciently peremptory nature, whither, after a stare 
of astonishment, the red face retires, somewhat 
abashed, and grumbling indistinctly. 

Half an hour more to ponder over what he 
shall say to Minnie, the train runs in to Leam- 
ington Station, and Sir James Tregarvan goes 
up the town to charter astrap for the remaining 
ten miles of his journey. 

The day has turned out strangely hot for Sep- 
tember, and so, partly oppressed by the heat, 
partly glad of an excuse to put off the visit he 
dreads so much, he orders lunch at the hotel, and 
tries to get cool in the coffee-room. 

As the shadows grow longer he leaves the town 
in a ratnshackle old vehicle, the only one which 
the neighboring races have not ‘*‘ requisitioned,” 
probably because it is soramshackle. ‘The road 
is picturesque, and would be pleasant but for the 
dust. Every now and then across the fields comes 
the sudden bang of some gun, and the eye catch- 
es the little white cloud of smoke rising in the 
still air; quaint villages meet them, rattle under 
their wheels, and vanish among the great trees ; 
lordly gates stand open invitingly, and give them 
a glimpse of undulating park lands and intermi- 
nable avenues, sending a thrill throdzh_ Jim as 
he approaches his destination, lest each should 
be in turn the entrance of Colon@ Ferrers's/prop- 
erty. Diminutive rustics stand ©n the bank as 
they pass, and cheer them vociferously ; and so 
they leaye mile-stone after mile-stone behind 
them, ari presently come to the last. 

‘* Thaf’s the short cut to the Lodge, Sir,” says 
the drivér, pointing with his whip, *‘ that little 
crate on the left.” 

An iron wicket half imbedded in the hedge, 
ana surmounted by A forbidding piece of infor- 
mation: ** All trespassers will be prosecuted.” 

‘**Stop a minute,” cries Jim, with a sudden 
fancy; ‘is it a pretty walk?” 
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** Ay, Sir, that it be; takes you through the 
plantation, straight up to the house.” 

** In that case,” getting out of the carriage, ‘‘I 
shall walk up. You go on to the inn, and wait 
for me; I'll be down there about ten o'clock.” 

** All right, Sir; can’t miss your way.” And 
the dilapidated fly rumbles off in a cloud of dust. 

Jim lifts the latch, and passes into a long rise 
of meadow. As he walks by the path in the cool 
pleasant grass, he tries to compose his thoughts, 
and prepare himself for what he has to do, and 
yet feels, with every step, that his heart is beat- 
ing faster, that his face is paling. How often 
must not Minnie have passed along this track! 
Perhaps she was here to-day. He is very near 
her now; in a quarter of an hour he will meet 
her, touch her hand, listen to her expressions of 
surprise; in a quarter of an hour he will be giv- 
ing an explanation of his presence, answering the 
questions of the others, sitting down to the re- 
mains of dinner; and before midnight he will 
have said his say, bid his good-by’s, parted from 
her forever. 

Several fields to cross, several antique stiles to 
linger over, and he comes to another hedge and 
a locked gate. Up and into the heavy shade 
of the trees like a bird—he is not an old man 
yet, thank the Lord !—and straight ahead, till 
he comes to a little soft-turfed glade, when the 
felled trunk of a tree suggests a moment’s rest. 
A dusky walk under the still branches up to the 
garden and the house, which he can just discern 
through the leaves; an opening toward the west ; 
the sun sinking redly over those far-off purple 
hills, bathing the hot plain in the mist of its 
golden slanting rays; strange dull streaks of 
black across the ruddy sky; 2 bar of inky cloud 
athwart the fire itself as it dallies with the blush- 
ing night. ‘In the distance a sheep-bell tinkles 
not unmusically, and now and then the barking 
of a dog, the faint roll of wheels, an echoed hal- 
loo, sound through the air. 

**It ‘ll soon be all over,” thinks Jim, sadly, 
**and Minnie, little Minnie mine, I shall be part 
of your life no longer!” 

He is sitting in deep shade, half hidden by 
great overhanging boughs of oak. 

** Good-by, Minnie, that I love so madly; 
good-by, my beautiful dream! Ah, Heaven! 
how happy we might have been!” 

The grateful stillness of the twilight is won- 
drous soothing. Hark! one hears that rustle 
in the fallen leaves so plainly—the night breeze 
rising ? 

** But, Minnie, your husband can not take you 
all to him; I have still ten years (those swift ten 
years—do you remember?) that are mine, that 
he has no right in.” 

That rustle again, nearer—the night breeze 
coming this way ? 

**Of them he can not rob me. My pet of the 
dear old times lives still for me, to fill up that 
awful blank of the future. Buther heart? “Must 
it be another's ?” 

How the gravel crackles !—the night breeze 
playing along the path ? 

**() for one spark of hope! 
possible even to hepe for hope!” 

What is that softest murmur that mingles it- 
self with his thoughts, as the night breeze grows 
stronger and nearer ? 

“I can not; I dare not. Then may I have 
strength to do, and not betray myself!” |. . 

A light tread on the grass, a sweet voice in his 
ears. It was not the wind, then, that was com- 
ing to cool his throbbing temples; it is not the 
wind that has turned him into a statue, so white, 
with such blazingeyes. Itis awoman: not one 
of the household—her walk is too graceful; not 
the colonel’s wife—she is too young. He can 
see her, he can hear her; and he stands, hands 
clinched, dazed and drunk with what he hears. 
Listen, she is speaking again: 

** When you know how I love you, Jim dar- 
ling,” very dreamily, **how can you be cruel ? 
My own, are you happy alone? Why are you 
not here to take care of me? Why are you not 
here, when I want you so much? But you will 
come—you must !” 

Then, her fair arms imploring, in a passion of 
yearning : 

** Ah, darling, come soon! 
to me soon—very soon !” 

Again she speaks, her outstretched hands so 
close that the low branch which hides Jim al- 
most brushes against them: 

Was it no use, then, begging a respite? Will 
the time pass, and langh at my tears? Ah, no! 
you will-come, and take me to you. You will 
come, won't you, Jim? You would not linger 
so long, my beloved, if you heard me.” 

Is joy deadly, or will ever that stone waken 
into life? 

** Oh, darling, I have only three months!” con- 
tinues the tender voice—‘‘ three short months; 
he would not give me more. Three short months, 
and then—lI shall have to make myself love him. 
I must give him the first place in my heart; I 
may never again come to the quiet faithful woods 
oan talk to you.” 

How can his flambent eyes look upon her, and 
not speak of their presence ? 

** It will be a sin to love you then. Ah, come 
before it is too late!” 

See, in the gloom there, those limbs quivering 
and strained in a great effort to move, that 
parched mouth forming words which sound not, 
and are spent on the air. Once more the ago- 
nized wail : 

‘*I'm waiting; I have waited so long! In pity 
come soon, for I love you, and am weary!” 

A dead silence. 

**Minnie!”—in a sharp hoarse whisper. 

She starts violently, and stands trembling from 
head to foot, her gaze fixed on the shadow, 

‘* Minnie!” again whispered harshly. 

With one heavy, staggering stride Jim has left 
the darkness behind him, and is at her side. A 
catching of her breath, a low glad cry, and her 


© that it were 


O God! send him 


soft white arms are clinging round his neck, and 

her yielding body is a dull weight in his clasp, and 

her beattiful-head is thrown back gazing upon 

his face, and wondering if it can be from the 

last rays of setting day that it has caught such a 
lory. 

** Min,” he murmurs, in his old bell-like tones, 
looking down into her swimming eyes, ** was that 
alltrue? All you were saying to Jim just now, 
was it forme? Was it true?” 

A smile of sweetness unutterable on those di- 
vine lips so near him. 

**So you love me, Min ?” slowly. 

** Ah, God! how intensely !” 

** And I, Min,” bending down his radiant face 
to hers, ‘‘do I love you?” Lower still: ** Do 
I? Say, sweetest.” Then almost in a sob, 
‘My angel, I adore you!” And their impas- 
sioned eyes grow to each other, and her velvet 
cheek lies against his, and broken, happy words 
of love die away and are lost in one long idola- 
trous kiss, in one ravenous embrace. 

** All mine at last, Min,” very fondly, after 
some minutes, 

‘“* Yours, my own love, now and to eternity!” 
How triumphantly she says it! And yet it is 
not so long ago that she would have remember- 
ed the words of a little French song which does 
not believe in **la rive fidéle, oh l'on aime tou- 
jours.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


IOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Prerarattons for the Centennial Exhibition at Phil- 
alelphia are going on steadily and successfully. Nu- 
merous obstacles have been quietly overcome, the erec- 
tion of buildings has progressed rapidly, and arrange- 
ments have been made to have the city In a good 
condition for the reception of the multitude of ex- 
pected guesta. A short time ago, in response to a 
special invitation, a party of merchanta, business men, 
and capitalists from New York and New England made 
an excursion to the Centennial Grounds for the pur- 
pose of seeing the extent and progress of the prepara- 
tions for the great celebration. They were received 
by the Committee of Invitation and a deputation of 
citizens; visited the Memorial Hall and the site of the 
other Exhibition buildings, the details of which were 
fully explained. After the tour of inspection was fin- 
ished, a collation was served in the banqueting hall on 
Belmont Hill, an eminence overlooking the city, and 
addresses appropriate to the occasion were made. 

Memorial Hall, or the Art Building designed for the 
exhibition of painting and statuary, is far advanced 
toward completion, the frame-work of Machinery Hall 
is nearly finished, and the foundations laid for the main 
Exhibition Building. There will also be Horticnltur- 
al and Agricultural halla, and the work has been so 
planned that all these buildings can be rapidly com- 
pleted. The Art Building is intended to be a perma- 
nent structure. Special arrangements are being made 
by the Philadelphians to provide abundant accommo- 
dations for visitors to the Exhibition. Various plans 
have been devised. An International Hotel Company 
has been formed, which proposes to rent three blocks 
of buildings in the immediate vicinity of the Centennial 
Grounds, turning the space occupied by the deep gar- 
dens into great dining-rooma, and it is estimated that 
something like 10,000 persons can in this way be ac- 
commodated. A large temporary hotel is also sug- 
gested, capable of accommodating from 8000 to 5000 
guests, It is expected that specid) trains will bring 
the Exhibition within two hours’ time of New York 
city, #0 that many visitors will take up thelr residence 
in this city. Altogether, the Centennial Exhibition 
promises to be a thorough anccess, 


Many lessons have been deduced from the loss of 
the Schiller. One of these is that during a heavy fog 
steamers should slacken speed much more than is cus- 
tomary. No risk of drowning hundreds of passengers 
ehould be lightly ineurred; the ambition to make a 
short passage across the ocean should dwindle into ut- 
ter insignificance in comparison. Another precantion 
which is mentioned asOf great importance is the fre- 
quent use of the lead. In consequence of the danger- 
ous character of the south coast of England, and the 
heavy fogs and violent gales which are frequent in the 
English Channel, the bottom of the Channel has been 
surveyed with epecial care, and eo thoroughly described 
that by frequent soundings the exact position of a ves- 
sel can be ascertained even in the densest fog. 


The City of Berlin, the latest addition to the Inman 
Line, is said to be the largest steam-ship afloat, except 
the Great Eastern, ‘There are accommodations for 
1800 passengers, The steamer carries ten large boata, 
eight being life-boats of the most approved construc- 
tion. The water tanks are capable of containing 20,000 
gallons, 


At the recent annnal meeting of the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, measures were taken to 
free the Museum of ita debt, which amounts to $40,000, 
$15,000 of which are due to General Di Cesnola, Firf- 
teen members subecribed $1000 each, the conditions 
being that the subscription should not be binding un- 
til the amount subscribed reached $25,000. The large 
attendance of visitors during the year indicates the 
public appreciation of the Museum, 

Whenever an ocean steamer fs lost, attention Is turn- 
ed to the sad records of the past, and a new and mel- 
ancholy interest is awakened in the details of notable 
wrecks. There have been numerons serious disasters 
since 1841, when, in the month of March, the Presi- 
dent, two days out from New York, encountered, aa is 
supposed, a terrible gale, and foundered, Not one of 
the three hundred on board survived to tell the tale. 
In 1852 the Amazon, a West India mai) steamer, took 
fire about one hundred miles west of the rocks where 
the Schiller waa wrecked, and 161 of the passengers 
were drowned or burned to death. The loss of the 
Arctic, in 1854, by collision with the Vesta, resulted in 
the death of 307 out of the 439 persons on board. By 
the burning of the Austria, in 1858, no less than 451 
persons perished. The Pacific, the City of Glaagovw, 
and the City of Boaton, like the President, disappeared 
mysteriously, and no trace of them has been found. 
When the Central America foundered, while on her 
way to Aspinwall, in 1857, only 15% of the 579 persons 
The Erening Star, the Pomona, 
the London, the Missouri, the America, are names 
which bring up remembrances of sad disasters. And 
still more recently occurred the wreck of the Atlantic, 
by which 547 lives were lost; and 270 perished with 
the Villedu Havre. These are some of the more prom- 


on board were saved, 


inent of ocean disasters within the last thirty-five 
years. A complete list would demand extended space, 
and would surprise and startle many readers by its 
great number of wrecked and missing vessels, whose 
names are less familiar than those we have mentioned. 


At arecent banquet of horse, ass, and mule flesh in 
Paris the opinion was expressed that prejudice was 
so stron in England that a horse-butcher’s stall could 
not be set up in London with any chance of success. 
It was afterward announced that an honorary medal 
would be given to any one willing to make the at- 
tempt, and £20 be distributed to the poor of the dis- 
trict. 


One-cighth of all the lands and premises on Goat 
Island, at Niagara Falls, was recently sold for $51,825. 


At the sixteenth annual Commencement of Columbia 
College Law School, which was recently held at the 
Academy of Musie, diplomas were conferred upon 
two hundred and ten studenta. In his address to the 
graduating clase Professor Dwight counseled them to 
refrain from al! trickery, and disabuse their minds of 
the idea that sharpness was legal ability. He re- 
marked: 


“Tf the trnth were told of some lawyers, their epitaph 
would read: * Here lies ~, who for filty years was 
an expert in legal finesse, outwitting his adversaries, 
hood winking his clienta, and making use of confiden- 
tial communications for his own advantage ; he entered 
hundreds of snap judgments, and abounded in legal de- 
vices, submitting to many rebukes from the Court with 
becoming composure, making no rash reply, and re- 
fraining from any expression that would interfere with 
the future performance of similar acts; he amassed a 
large fortune aad died; his gratified heira have erected 
this monument to suggest to those of hia generation 
that never knew him that he once lived, though those 
who have experienced his favors will not fail to re- 
member him.’ To such an epitaph as this who would 
be bold enough to add, ‘And of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ?’” 


Mosquitoes have been recently a great nuisance at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, London. At length a 
small pool of green, stagnant water was discovered 
near the building. This was removed, and the mos- 
quitoes at once disappeared, and have not since re- 
turned. This is plainly suggestive. 


ThePreat musical festival in Cincinnati was held In 
the Exposition Hall, a building well adapted to such a 
celebration from its admirable acoustic properties, ita 
good ventilation, and ita central location. It is large 
enough to seat five thousand persons. Adjoining the 
main audience hall are spacious apartments and re- 
freshment-rooms, where people amused themselves 
during the long intermissions between the perform- 
ances. 

In these Centennial days, when so many celebra- 
tions are made in honor of events which helped to 
gain freedom for the people of America, there is a 
strange incongruity in the fact that, in this nominally 
free country, men willi to work, and to whom work 
ia offered, are not permitted to earn their bread; that 
willing laborers are forcibly driven from their work, 
threatened, mobbed} and all this in peaceable Penn- 
sylvania. What greater tyranny can exist in any coun- 
try, under any form of government, than that a man 
is not permitted to labor with his handa, at wages of 
his own choice, in any occupation he pleases? Yet 
such is the disgraceful state of things among the 
miners of Pennsylvania. Because a band of worke- 
men refuse to work for certain wagea, they violently 
prevent others from accepting the terms of payment 
they refuse, Where is freedom, if such oppression is 
suffered to exist ? 

Mr. Whittier’s faith in the story of Barbara Frietchie 
remains unshaken, if we may credit reporta. He says 
that all attempts made to prove it untrue have been 
made by persons to whom a remembrance of the oce 
currence is distasteful. His own bellef in it is founded 
not only on the testimony of friends who learned the 
facts in the city of Frederick, but on the unsolicited 
evidence of numerous persons in the South, He first 
heard the story from a lady of Virginia birth, now liv- 
ing in the District of Columbia, whose veracity is-un- 
questioned. 
Dix, Judge John C, Underwood, late of the United 
States District Court of Virginia, and a relative of 
Stonewall Jackson. Mr. Whittier fears that the inci- 
dent “* will stick to old Barbara for some time yet,” 

The flag which was carried by Pan] Boyton across 
the English Channel has been sent to Independence 
Hall, Philadetphia, and is now on exhibition there. 

A short epelling match occurred fn the streets of 
Boston not long ago. A coal cart, an ice team, and a 
street car got jammed together in very close quarters, 
The driver of the anthracite van, using some oppro- 
brious epithets, bade the ice vendor back out of the 
difficulty or he would pall him out of his ice bin. 
Wherenpon six feet of down East Yankee emerged 
from the deptha of the frigid merchandise, doubled a 
huge fist, and simply ejaculated, “ Spell *‘able.’” The 


collier retined from the orthographical c@ntest without” 


further ado. 

At a recent meéting of the Palestine Exploration 
Society it was reported that subscriptions had been 
obtained within a few months amounting to over 
$28,000, Three gentlemen gave their pledces to make 
the sum $9),000, whereupon it was resolved to send out 
a new expedition immediately, under charge of Col- 
onel J. C. Lane 

M. Gaston Tiseandier, the survivor of the three aer- 
onauts of the Zenith, recently read a report of the voy- 
ave before the French Academy of Science. At the 
height of 7000 meters they experienced na Ill effects; 
but when they reached 7500 meters they were motion- 
lesa and bennmbed, Tissandier says: “As far as I 
can remeraber, the numbness increased, At this height 
both body and mind gradually grew feebler. We did 
not suffer; we became indifferent, and thonght no 
more of the danger we were running, We only wish- 
ed to ascend. The giddiness of great heights is not a 
vain expression. Sivel sat down, as well as Spinelli; 
I became very weak, without the pow®r of turning my 
head, and was unable to raise my arms forthe purpose 
of inhaling the oxygen.” The barometrical tubes gave 
8600 as the greatest height reached. Tissandier be- 
lieves that the death of his companions resulted from 
the atmospheric depression, and that his own preser- 
vation was due to his lymphatic constitution, and to 
his having fainted more completely and sooner than 
the others. He says: “My companions would atill be 
living had they been able to inhale the oxygen which 
we had im reservé, but they had lost the power of 
moving.” 
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“THE LAST MUSTER.” 


“THE LAST MUSTE 


Rn” some assistance, received as a Pauper’s dole what pital, which, Within its walls. or With its provis. | untary contributions, to pay for land and build. mission to a berth inside the hospital at Chelsea provided With excellent lodging and clothing and 
; Should have been given in the shape of grateful ion for our pension, affords to every soldier who | ings. The king hoped that all his suffering sol. is not so €asy of attainment, being reserved for | very liber; 
Our engraving gives two figures from a large reward. It is true that a limited number of men can show his title by length of service, or by in. | 
| Painting by Mr. Nounerr HeERKOMER, now on received ace 


diers might he Stpported at Chelsea ; but the 


al diet, They have physicians 
uty, a very fair support for the scheme -proved insufticie 


those among the large body already mentioned nurses to see to their \ 


ommodation from time to time in jury received ond nt-in a very few years, to whom any ordinary pension in mouey could some chapel 


» > almshouses to which the crown had a right of rest of his life. 


exhibition at the Landon Royal Academy 
is called ** The Last Muster,” and represents an 


vants, and there is a hand. a 
» With a resident chaplain, on the 


| 
This led to the permanent. institution of out not bring suitable Support, by reason of great age | premises. Library and reading-rooms, smoking- t. 
presentation, but the number was very small, and The liberality of Parliament jn modern times pension. ‘There are now 60,000 ont pensioners, or infirmity, Fifty-five or Sixty years of age | rooms, baths, and all other conveniences of such a 
assemblage of old Pensioners in the chapel of the relief therein given was seldom sufficient for has sreatly increased the utility of this instity- for whose Support Parliament votes a million of usually qualify for admission, but wounds or se- an establishment ire not wanting: and the old e 
Chelsea Hospital, - the old men’s wants. These considerations, and tion. “CHARLES IT, had no public grant to as. money. Such a munificent provision should suf. vere injuries by climate abroad would give a | men receive a weekly allowance of tobacco mon 
This hospital is an interesting and humane in- the importunity of the large numbers of maimed Sist him in Providing the fabric of the building, fice to keep every deserving soldier from be Bary. | claim earlier. In either case the candidate is ey. These advantages do not always bring con- 
stitution. Some two hundted years ago an old soldiers wandering about, led King Cuarnes IL. or even the site on which it stands, but an appeal Owing to the liberal srant now.made for army “upposed to be unburdened by a family depend- tentment, and lonaii 
or wounded English soldiey who was obliged to to adopt some more efficient means of providing to the army itself to contribute a day's pay in the 
fall back for relief on his parish or distriet, even if 


for them—an idea which became embodied in the 
structure since familiarly known as Chelsea Hos- 


occasionaiiy an inmate desires to 


pension, a soldier has no difficulty in obtaining ing on him. ‘The total number accommodated return to his old haunts, Which he jis freely per- 
such an annuity in money as his merits entitle at Chelsea Hospital is 538. The average age of mitted to do receiving back his Out pension, sur- 
him to under the rules of the service. But ad- those in the house js sixty-five years, rhey are rendered on admission. 
* 


year, and a poundage on some of its allowances. 
he succeeded in showing his right by domicile to brought in sufficient funds, when aided hy vol- 
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LOVE BY TELEGRAPH. 


Miss Peart Sitverry was telegraph opera- 
tor at Jones's Station, and Lucy Lorillard opera- 
tor at Nineveh, the next point of communica- 
tion, with nothing but the distance to prevent 
their intimacy. ‘They had never met, however, 
except elec trically, and were total strangers to 

each other till one New-Year’s morning, when 
it occurred to Miss Pearl to send the following 
telegram to her nearest neighbor and fellow-la- 
borer: **To Lucy Lorillard,—A happy New- 
Year: Pearl Silverly’ "—partly because she was 
idle, as hers was a branch route, with very little 
business and less pay, and partly because she 
was in need of a friend and a friendly word. She 
had been lately in the habit of amusing herself 
wondering if this Lucy Lorillard found life pleas- 
ant, had father, mother, lovers, and friends, and 
was like herself in nothing but in being a tele- 
graph operator. 

The answer returned promptly: ‘* Thanks. 
The same to you, and more also, If wishes were 
horses, ete,” 

‘** Rather slangy,” thonght Pearl, “ but good- 
natured. I guess she has a brother at home.” 
And. so the ice, once thawed, had no chance to 
stiffen again after this. ‘There was little busi- 
ness, as I said, going over the lines from Jones's 
Station to Nineveh, and as the operator at the 
last-named place seemed likewise to have un- 
limited leisure on hand, the two held frequent 
electrical téte-a-tétes, and Pearl began to feel as 
if she had known Lucy Lorillard from infaney— 
as if they had gone to school arm in arm, and 
learned their lessons from the same book. 

Pearl's home, if it deserved the name, was in 
her uncle's family, where there were three cous- 
ins and an aunt, but no uncle now; a home 
where she hardly felt at home, where she enjoved 
no companionship, where she was perpetually har- 
assed and annoyed, where her opinions were rid- 
icnled, and her sentiments and tastes received no 
sympathy; a home where there was no room for 
expansion except in the way of “long-suffering 
and bearing all things.” She always had a dread 
of returning to this roof-tree at night, a sort of 
ecstasy at leaving it in the morning, especially 
after this new friendship had begun to coruscate 
across her days. ‘To be sure, she ate her daily 
bread and slept the sleep of the just at Aunt 
Hidden’s, but she hoped and aspired and lived 
at the telegraph office, since friendship ‘is as 
much a necessity to the human being as good 
dinners and soft couches. She could never ex- 
actly tell how it came about, but gradually, from 
exchanging pretty civilities and pleasantries and 
the news of the day across the wires, she found 
herself presently telling this Lucy Lorillard, upon 
whom she had never set eyes, almost every thing 
she knew and felt and suffered or enjoyed, and 
receiving experiences and confidences and words 
of comfort in return from said Lucy Lorillard. 
Nothing was too trivial and nothing too great 
for the two to discuss across the lines between 
Jones's Station and Nineveh, which had sudden- 
ly sprung into remarkable activity, and which 
at one time caused Lucy to remark, telegr raphical- 
ly, ‘Our dines have fallen in pleasant places ;” 
while Pearl answered, ‘* When I am here.at the 
office, and can rap out a message to you, I forget 
who I am, and feel no longer homesick for a 
home that doesn’t exist, and alone in the world. 
You are in my thoughts, sleeping or waking. If 
it weren't for you, dear Lucy, | think my heart 
would break. No one can tell how grateful I 
am for your friendship.” 

Lucy: ‘* You silly puss! grateful to me, in- 
deed! I receive a great deal more than I give. 
I am so happy that you think of me sometimes. 
Keep thinking. To live in your thoughts is a 
kind of immortality.” 

‘“‘Come! who's silly now? Any body would 
think we were lovers.” 

Lucy: “‘So we are, aren't we? I wonder if 
we should know each other if we were to meet 
by accident.” 

‘I should know you, of course—see if I 
wouldn't. You've got great dark liquid eyes, 
such as poets rave over, with dark curling lashes, 
and a flickering color on your cheek, and thick 
waves of light brown hair; you're tall and slender, 
and have a fatal dimple in your chin. There!” 

** You've omitted my principal feature; other- 
wise you flatter my poor face and figure.” 

**Oh, an aquiline nose; and, let me add, you 
Are fond of perfumes and jewels.” 

‘*T am fond of one Pearl, certainly.” 

‘* Now it is your turn to pottray.” 

Lucy: ‘* Well, your eyes are large and blue, 
like forget-mé-nots.” 

** Aunt Hidden says they're like burned holes 
in a blanket. Don't deceive yourself.” 

** Your nose is Grecian.” 

**It has earned me the name of Pug at home, 
however—not willing to contradict such a Daniel 
as yourself,” 

“ Your complexion is like. the lily.” 

“* Pad, by your leave.” 

Your hair is a skein of yellow floss.” 

** Pardon me: they call it unmitigaged red at 
Jones’s Station; but no doubt they. are color- 
blind.” 

Sometimes they conversed in this novel man- 
ner about the books they had read, and the 
journeys they would take when-their ships came 
in; about the music they thirsted to hear; about 
Now and Hereafter. 

** It struck me oddly the other day,” telegraphed 
Pearl, * that I had never heard your voice. Won- 
der if I should recognize it. When I listen to 
the ‘ 7rdumerei,” which somebody plays next 
door, I seem to hear you speaking to me.”’ 

Lucy: ** You shall hear me some day—to 
some purpose.” 4 

‘*I hope so. Would any one believe that a 
companionship between two who have never 
seen each other could be so sweet? I some- 
times fear that i's too good to last.” 


** Don't you ever come to Nineveh, 

**No; I'm too poor. I don’t mind telling it, 
because I suspect you of the same infirmity. 
Don't. you ever come to Jones's Station 7” 

‘**(ften—in spirit.” 

‘*T used to be so miserable before I knew you! 
I used to think there couldn't be any body so 
unhappy. The beggar-woman had her child, 
the old crones at the work-house were friendly 
with each other, the humpbacked girl in the 
alley had a sister; and now J—have a fflend!” 

‘** Friendship is love without the wings,’ the 
poet says. Wouldn't you rather say, ‘I have a 
lover ?’” 

** Now you're teasing. There's no love worth 
having without friendship for a foundation.” 

Amen.” 

Later. 

‘I'm going to confide to you how foolish I’ve 
been. I was invited to a ball—a county ball. 
Cousins Liz, Belle, and Fan accepted. I made 
their gowns—such beauties! pink and blue and 
sea-green tarlatans, like sweet clouds. I felt like 
Cinderella, and sat down and had a good enjoy- 
able cry after they were gone. I had nothing 
but my old brown alpaca to wear. I couldn't 
sleep half the night, thinking of what I had lost 
—such giddy galops, such mazy quadrilles !— 
though of course I would have been a wall- 
flower!” 

‘** The flower that all are praising.’ 

**No; nobody but you.” 

*“*No? I fancy you resemble the woman I 
heard a clergyman praise in his sermon last 
Sunday, with whom he said it was pleasanter to 
meet than a poem of Browning's, Paul's epistle, 
or a chapter of Epictetus!” 

sha'n't listen to such flattery. 
ing will be one of disillusions.”’ 

Sometimes the telegrams were after this fash- 
ion : 

Pearl: ‘‘ What ate the latest things out in 
suits at Nineveh ?” 

Lucy: ‘*'The young men.” 

‘*No trifling. How are over-skirts ?” 

** Very much puffed up.” 

‘** Perhaps you can tell how they dress the hair 
now ?” 

‘* With brush and comb still.” 

‘*I mean is it worn off the forehead now ?” 

‘It is very much worn off the foreheads of 
the young ladies who erimp, and off the crowns 
of the men who live in their hats.” 

** How do you wear your own, pray ?” 

** Curled.” 

**Splendid! Have you such a thing as a 
lover?” 

**T have one devoted lover, for a surety.” 

**Splendid! I've sometimes thought—but no; 
you'll tell him.” 

‘**You won't mind when I assure vou that 
my lover is only myself, Lucy Lorillard. Now 
you've sometimes thought— ?” 

‘It would be delightful to be first in some- 
body's heart.” 

‘** No matter whose ?” 

‘What a plague vou are! It seems to me it 
would be so delightful to love somebody better 
than yvourself—so well vou could die for him! ie 

‘‘ He would be a fine ‘figger of a man’ to Jet 
die for him.” 

‘*You do know how to put an extinguisher 
upon sentiment.” 

Later. 

Pearl: ‘‘I've got something dreadful to tell 
you.” 

‘* And bad news travels fast.’ 

** I’ve got a lover.” 

** 1 knew that before. What's dreadful about 
it?” 

**Oh, I don’t want him; he’s old. 
be my grandfather.” 

Saints and ministers of grace defend us!” 

7 And Aunt Hidden says it’s my duty to mar- 
ry him.” 

** And I say you sha’n't. 

‘Tile walks with a crutch, but Aunt Hidden 
savs / can ride in my carriage. Ile is deaf, but 
she reminds me thatI am not dumb. He wears 
a scratch, but she assures me that ‘scratch’ is 
only masculine for chignon.” 

**Did I understand that you were willing to 
die for him?” 

** I'd sooner die than marry him.” 

**Good. But you won't do either.” 

** But I must decide to queen it at Gable Hall 
or be turned out of honse and home.’ 

** My arms are open to you, as well as my 
doors.” 

** How well that would sound, dear Lucy, if 
vou were only a nice young man whom I might 
love! I hope you don't think I'm improper.” 

i think you're an angel, and the pink of pro- 
priety. 

**Squire Gable brought down the family jew- 
els to dazzle me. Liz tried them all 
couldn't touch one. I felt that the dead women 
who had shone in them would rise up and curse 
me if I should purchase them at such a price, 
and so cheapen love and all womankind. Squire 
Gable has a grandnephew who will come into 
his property if he marries no one, but he takes 
no notice of the young man, because his mother 
married against the squire’s wish. This is all 
hearsay, however; it may not be true. But in 
the mean time the nephew is quite poor, they 
say. I pity him.” 

** And pity is akin to love.” 

“* Yes—love’s poor relation.” 

Stull later. 

Pearl: ‘‘ Advise me, dear Lucy. Annt Hid- 
den warns me that if I refuse Squire Gable, she 
will wash her hands of me. So I temporize, like 
a fool.” 

** And the woman who hesitates is Jost.” 

**1 demand a month for reflection. But when 
the month is ended, what am I to do? My sal- 
ary here as operator wouldn't buy my salt. I 
don’t know how to do any thing else; nobody 
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would whee me board as a cook, sewing-girls are 
a drug in the market, and to beg I am ashamed.” 

** If you marry him, I'll forte banns. All 
that I have is yours.” 

‘* But the trouble is, you haven't got any thing 
to speak of, you dear old goose.” 

** Not much, to be sure; but enough: for us 
two.” 

‘**T can’t take even your bounty. 
the old story—poor and proud.”’ 

** You would rather take my heart and make 
no return ?” 

‘*To tell the truth, I'm afraid to meet you. 
Now you can believe me every thing that is beau- 
tiful ; then there'll be no more illusion, and you 
may not like the result. And I should die if you 
turned against me.” 

“Then promise not to marry the squire: take 
his poor grandnephew instead.” 

“If you'll forward the young man. They say 
he lives in Nineveh, and that he’s one of na- 
ture's noblemen. Do you know him?” 

**] doubt if yon’d agree to the description if 
you knew him as well as I do. However, you 
might prefer him to his granduncle.” 

‘*I should prefer the King of the Cannibal Isl- 
ands.” 

‘*Then why reflect so long ?” 

** To gain time.” 

«To waste it, I should say.” 

“So be it. I'll refuse him to-morrow, and 
trust to luck.” 

“* Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day.’ 

Later. 

**I feel so wicked! I shall not refuse the 
squire, and [ shall not marry him. He was 
found in his library chair stiff and cold last night. 
Aunt Hidden says no doubt he has left me some- 
thing handsome, and if he hasn't, it’s a justice 
upon me! I shall never accept an iota. It be- 
longs to his poor nephew, and would be only le- 
galized highway robbery.’ 

‘You have the nephew's prospects very much 
at heart: he ought to feel flattered.” 

Later still. 

** Liz and Aunt Hidden went to Squire Ga- 
ble’s funeral. I had a nervous headache, and 
so escaped, Liz came home raving over the 
squire’s grandnephew, the only mourner — she 
had eyes for little else. But how foolish I am! 
What do you care about Squire Gable’s nephew ?” 

‘Perhaps I care more than I'd like to own, 
alas!” 

‘** Ah, sits the wind in that quarter? They 
sent for me to be present at the reading of the 
will. I didn’t go.” 

** You might have seen the grandnephew.” 

‘I wouldn't have gone to see the Grand 
Lama. But I saw him at church, and thought 
it wouldn't be so difficult to fall in love with him 
as with the squire, upon my word—now don't 
laugh—though he isn’t my beau ideal.” 

‘** Let those laugh who win,” 

Miss Liz was wondering if the squire’s nephew 
would settle down in the old place or go sky- 
larking over the world, and if Parson Longmetré 
would bring him to call, or how she should con- 
trive to make his acquaintance, and whether green 
or blue became her complexion best, like the fool- 
ish milkmaid in the story; while Aunt Hidden’s 
mouth was watering on account of the old china 
and silver ware at Gable Hall, ‘‘that might as 
well have been in the family as not,” she grum- 
bled. ‘* And there wasn’t a track in the carpets 
nor a scratch on the furniture, and I've no doubt 
there's silks that would stand alone folded away 
in the attic, and nobody the better.” 

And whil® she bewailed Pearl's folly, Lawyer 
Verdict dropped in to. say that the squire had 
left his money to Pearl, and cut off the poor 
— with a paltry five hundred dollars ! 

Pearl hastened to telegraph the news to Lucy 
Lorillard. 

‘** Now, I fear, you will not wish to share my 
cottage, gentle maid ?’ 

‘*You don’t suppose I’m going to keep the 
filthy luecre ?” answered Pearl. 

**T certainly do.” 

** 1 wouldn't touch a copper of it for the world.” 

** If you don't keep every cent, I'll have noth- 
ing more to say to you.” 

** You're joking, of course.” 

**] was never more serious in my life. 

**T can’t believe it of you.” 

** If you give up the money, you will give me 
up too,” 

**'Then dearest friends must part: 
not the one I took you for.” 

‘*I’m your best friend, however.” 

mi couldn’ t follow your advice and satisfy my 
conscience.’ 

‘**’Then you love your conscience better than 


” 


me. 
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***T could not love you, dear, £0 well, 
Loved I not honor more.’ 

** Let me persnade you to keep it.” 

**You can not: the woman doesn't live who 
could.” 

‘* Let me come and talk to you.” 

**You may come and talk till the heavens 
fall.” 

** Shall our interview take place at your aunt's?” 

‘With Liz at the key-hole and Belle at the 
closet slide? No; here at the office. The mes- 
sages are too infrequent to signify: only you 
and I have kept the wires from rusting.” 

But all thatisatanend. To-morrow, then, 
at the office. Ain't I a disinterested mortal to 
travel to Jones's Station just to persuade you to 
keep a fortune?” 

‘* Excuse me if I call it a fool's errand.” 

‘**Philanthropists are always called names, 
Au revoir.” 

Pearl waited at the office next day in a fever 
of expectation. » What would this friend be like, 
whom she was about to deny herself, this friend 
whom she had once longed and now dreaded to 
see—persuagive, and difficult to resist, with soft 


dove eyes? Every step upon the stairs sen: . 
quic kened pulsation through her being: yet she 
was already absorbed in her reve ries when the 
office door swung open and admitted a dark. 
browed woman. In an instant the color flamed 
and flickered in Pearl's cheeks, her eves dilate d, 
her hands trembled; but the dark-browed lady 
calmly wrote a message, and made way for the 
gentleman who had entered behind her—a some. 
what short and thickly built man, with large gr; iy 
eyes and curling b londe hair and mustach 1@, Who im 
Pearl instantly recognized as Squire Gable’s neph. 
ew. Again the warm flush stained chee *k and 
forehead. Had he come to upbraid her? Had 
he come to demand his own, to appeal to » her 
sense of justice? What if Lucy Lorillard should 
meet him, then? Why not steal a march upon 
Lucy, and put it utterly beyond her power to be 
persuaded ?—not that she doubted herself. W hy 
not, before he could demand it or reproach her ? 

** Excuse me,” she. faltered, ‘‘if I take this 
time to sp weak to you about a matter that troubles 
me, You are e Squire Gable’s nephew. I merély 
wish to say, as I may not meet you elsewhere, 
that I do not mean to accept the fortune left me 
in his will. I shall restore it to the rightful own- 
er as soon as the lawyers can arrange it.” 

**Your motives are commendable: but do not 
disquiet yourself,” returned the squire’s nephew. 
‘Another and later will has been unearthed, 
which renders your somewhat Quixotic design 
unnecessary, as the bequests are now reversed : 
I have the fortune, and you the five hundred dol- 
lars. Pardon: but I have a message to write.” 
Which he scratched hastily off, and gave to Pearl, 
who presently dropped in a heap into the nearest 
chair and burst into tears, at the discovery that 
Lucey Lorillard was a man! 

‘The telegram read, 

“Let me persuade yon to accept not only Squire 
Gable's money, but his graceless ) ne phew, 

woy 

“*It was perfectly inexcusable, I allow,” Lor- 
illard averred, later; ** but what can a man do 
when a pretty girl wishes him a happy New- 
Year? I took pains to satisfy my eyes many a 
time and oft, and found she was more than fancy 
painted her. And as for the rest, I have my 
maternal grandfather, one John Lucy—peace to 
his ashes !—to thank for the legacy of his name, 
which I alwavs despised till I found out that 
Pearl Silverly loved nobody so well as Lucy Lor- 
illard.” 

And s0, you see, Pearl was persuaded, after all. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution has lately under- 
taken an exploration which promises very im- 
portant results in the interest of American ar- 
cheology. It is well known that on some of the 
islands off the south coast of California there 
have been found some extremely interesting re- 
mains of prehistoric occupation on the part of 
the aboriginal tribes of the country, these con- 
sisting of stone implements in great variety, 
soap-stone bowls, bone and shell ornaments, etc., 
forming a valuable collection already obtained 
for the National Museum. With a view of ex- 
hausting the locality and securing whatever may 
still remain of interest, the services of Mr. Pact 
ScHUMACHER, who had previously explored the 
region, have beefi secured by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and he left San Francisco early in 
May, with four laborers, for the scene of action. 

The Treasury Department kindly gave him 
transportation on the revenue steamer Rush, 
and the War Department supplied tents and 
camp equipage. Tt i is expected that this inves- 
tigation will occupy several months, and that 
the results will be almost as interesting in their 
relations to American archeology as those of 
D1 Cesnoua in Cyprus and of SCHLIEMANN in 
Troy to that of the Old World. 

The special object of this investigation is the 
furnishing of material for the grand display to 
be made at the Centennial by the combined ef- 
forts of the Smithsonian Insytution and the In- 
dian Bureau. 


The number of PETERMANN'S Wittheilungen for 
March, 1875, contains its usnal annual report 
upon the populk ition ofthe earth, made by Messrs. 
Benm and WaGNer. The footing for the year 
1874 is as follows: 


802,973,000 
206,007,000 
Australia and Polynesia... . 4,568,000 
ase 1,39 ,096, S42 ,000 


The seventh annu: il re port of the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries of the State of New York, trans- 
mitted to the Legislature February 1, 1875, con- 
tains a great deal that is interesting and useful 
in connection with the measures for supplying 
the rivers and lakes of the United States with 
food fishes. A noteworthy feature of the report 
consists in the large number of embellishments 
it contains, such as the New York shad-hatching 
camp and the method of taking the spawn from 
the tish, plates representing the black bass, the 

salmon-trout, the brook trout, and the true salm- 

on, showing the appearance of some of them at 
different ages. There is also a plate represent- 
ing the typical shad hatching box as invented by 
SETH GREEN. 

Under the head of ‘Shad Hatching” the Com- 
missioners report the hatching and turning into 
the Hudson River in 1874 of over 5,000,000 
young shad; and they announce that the yield 
of mature shad for the past year has been 100,000, 
showing a steady increase in the number from 
year to year. They state that larger hauls were 
made in the nets last season than have been 
known for many years, and that the fish have 
been every where more ‘abund: int, this being ac- 
companied by a corresponding fall in price, the 
prevailing rates being one-third of _— that 
had ruled previous sly. They think wever, 
that if they could procure a much larger number 
of spawning shad, they could accelerate the pe- 

riod when the price shall be as low as was ever 
known in the country, and they attribute their 
difficulties in procuring these to the great num- 
ber of stake nets stretched across the river at 
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ints from its mouth up to Albany, which 
thus impede the movements of the fish. They 
earnestiy urge that a close time be established, 
of at least from Saturday night until Monday 
morning, during which no fish shall be taken, 


and the nets shall be raised, under a very severe 


many 


alty. ‘ ~ 

The shad-hatching season of 1874 commenced 
en the 18th of May and terminated on the Ist of 
July, making a period of about six weeks. | 
rhe Commissioners, after a careful considera- 
tion of the facts, are decidedly of the opinion 
that the experiment of introducing shad into the 
at Lakes has been a success, and that there is 


(sr 
al ey reason to believe that when deposited in 
the rivers the young will mature in the lakes 


| return to their starting-point. 

The distribution of black bass, which has been 
-oing on for several years, has been continued 
during 1874, amounting in number to 365; of the 
Qewero bass, 533; while 1279 of other allied spe- 
es have been sent out. These operations have 
Jready resulted in a greatly increased yield in the 
roneral fisheries of the State, so that lakes where 
nothing could be taken but a few years ago now 
furnish satisfactory fishing to many persons, 

In regard to other fish, the Commissioners 
enort the addition of 527,000 white-tish and 
1s).000 salmon-trout, with a large number of 
egys sent to many parties who desire to make 
experiments upon them. The Commissioners 
cpeak in terms of approbation of the efforts now 
making on the part of the United States to in- 
troduce the California salmon into such waters 
as are not suited to the species of Maine, and 
cite several instances where the young have been 
taken after introduction into the streams of New 
York, showing surprising vigor and rapidity of 
growth, 

The report contains some reference to the ac- 
tion taken by the Commissionerstin regard to 
the propagation of the grayling, and they think 
that the addition of this species may be one of 
some practical importance, @s it certainly is a 
matter of much interest. A considerable por- 
tion of the report is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the injurious effect of pound nets and 
other modes of trapping fish, and they strenu- 
ously urge the passage of Jaws to prohibit their 
nse entirely, or at least to regulate their employ- 
ment at certain seasons and in certain localities. 
They point particularly to the use of these nets 
in the great South Bay of Long Island, where, in 
their opinion, in consequence of the multiplica; 
tion within the last few years, line fishing has 
been almost entirely destroyed. 

In conclusion, the Commissioners state that, 
without relaxing their efforts in regard to other 
fish, they purpose now to devote more attention 
to hatching and distributing the brook trout. 
Their establishment at Caledonia has an almost 
unlimited capacity, and they think they will be 
able to supply trout spawn or young trout, in a 
certain number at least, to almost all applicants, 
and that in this way a great addition to the food 
resources of the State may be secured, while the 
popularity of the Commission will certainly be 
increased. 
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Professor ALEXANDER AGASSsiz announces that 
the experience of the past two years has shown 
the impossibility of conducting the Anderson 
School upon the plan originally intended. The 
trustees tind themselves at the end of the means 
at their disposal. To enable them to carry on 
the school it is proposed to charge a fee of fifty 
dollars for the season, and they hope that a suf- 
ficient number of pupils can be secured to war- 
rant them in going on. Even with the pro- 
posed charges there will be a considerable de- 
ticit (as was the case last year) to be met by the 
friends of the Penikese School, the position of 
the island entailing expenses which a more fa- 
vored locality would not necessitate. The trust- 
ces will reduce the price of board to the lowest 
possible terms. Application for admission, with 
statement of qualifications, should be sent at 
onee to the director, ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Preference will be given 
to teachers. The course of studies will be an- 
nounced as soon as practicable, 

The latest dates from Lieutenant CAMERON, 
with the African exploring party, are to the 18th 
of May, 1874, at which time he had entered the 
Manyuema country at the southern border, and 
expected to be absent from Ujiji about twelve 
months, 

An International Congress of Silk Culturists 
is to be held at Milan during 18%6, and circulars 
have been distributed inviting a series of exper- 
iments to be made during 187, and a report on 
the results. This has reference to various points 
connected with the keeping of silk-worms, the 
prevention of injurious diseases, particularly of 
their * inactivity,’’ a disease which has produced 
great injury of late years, 


A serious malady has lately attacked the lem- 
on plant in various parts of the world, the re- 
sult, as suggested, of the forced cultivation of 
the fruit. This is known as the ‘‘dry rot,”’ and 
commences at the extremities of the plant or of 
the roots, and gradually spreads throughout the 
whole tree, drying up the sap in its course. It 
is suggested that by grafting cuts of the wild 
lemon plant on the orange-tree a new stock 
may be obtained, and the fruit cultivated upon 
trees which have not been subjected to a forced 
growth. 


Dr. Kravse has found that tobacco smoke 
contains a large quantity of earbonic oxide, and 
he attributes the injurious after-effects of smok- 
ing to this poisonous gas, some of which neces- 
sarily descends to the lungs, and produces more 
or less injury. According to Krauss, the after- 
effects are more potent the more inexperienced 
the smoker, and he ascribes to the carbonic ox- 
ide the unpleasant results of the first attempts 
at smoking rather than to nicotine alone. 


Among the noteworthy dead of the vear we 
may mention Baron J. F. pe WaLpeck, who 
died in Paris on the 30th of April, at the age of 
one hundred and nine. Born in Prague, he de- 

‘ted many years of his life to travels in Africa 
and America, during which he made use of his 
ready pencil in the delineation of the objects of 
nature and art that interested him. One of his 
most prominent labors was connected with the 
ancient cities of Chiapas and Yucatan, although 
the accuracy of his delineations has been very 
strongly called in question by Dr. BERENDT 
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and other succeeding travelers. One of his rep- 
resentations of certain carvings on an ancient 
temple in Yucatan clearly indicates the head 
and trunk of an elephant of some specics; and 
there has been an attempt to show from this 
that the original artist must have been acquaint- 
ed with some prehistoric American mastodon or 
true elephant. <A careful examination of the 
original carving by a recent traveler, however, 
fails to bring out the peculiar features of this 
animal. 

The annual report of the Supervising Surgeon 
of the Marine Hospital Service of the United 
States for the fiscal year 1874 has just been 
published by the Treasury Department, and 
constitutes a document equally interesting with 
its predecessor, and of which we gave an extend- 
ed notice. Since the reorganization of this serv- 
ice under the direction of Dr. WoopwortTH its 
efficiency has been vastly increased, and now 
compares favorably with that of any branch of 
the like service in foreign countries. Among 
the results of this reorganization are a decrease 
in the number of days relief furnished, an in- 
crease in the number of seamen relieved, a re- 
duction in the average rate of treatment, an in- 
crease in the hospital dues collected, a decrease 
in the average annual cost of each patient treat- 
ed, and a decrease in the net cost to the govern- 
ment of each patient relieved. 

Full statistics of the diseases treated, the num- 
ber of days of illness, the places where the serv- 
ice was rendered, etc., are given, with all the ap- 
propriate details. As in the preceding volume, 
there are several interesting papers bearing upon 
the subject of marine hospital service; among 
others, one on *“* The Hygiene of the Forecastle ;"’ 
one on ** American Commerce and the Service ;”’ 
** Unseaworthy Sailors ;’’ ** The Preveritable Dis- 
eases on the Rivers and Great Lakes ;’’ “* The Yel- 
low Fever Epidemics of 1873 and 1874.” 

Several graphic diagrams are presented ex- 
hibiting the relative prevalence of ague, remit- 
tent fever, rheumatism, erysipelas, consumption, 
etc., in each district, and the relative proportion 
of cases of these diseases in each month. 
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Calendar. 

JUNE. 

6.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
11.—St. Barnabas. 
Sunday, 13.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 20._—-Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thuraday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday, 27.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 29.—St. Peter. 


JULY. 
4.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
11.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
18.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
25.—St. James; Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 
Friday, 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunda UP 
Sunday, 


Own the 16th of June the whole Catholic world 
is to be consecrated to “the Sacred Heart.’’ 
The decree to this effect has been issued by Car- 
dinal Patrizi, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Rites. On the 16th of June, 1675, according to 
Catholic tradition, MARGARET MARY ALACOQUR, 
at Paray-le-Monial, beheld Christ, who displayed 
to her his heart, surmounted with a cross girt 
with a crown of thorns, and commanded her to 
propagate the devotion to the “Sacred Heart”’ 
throughout the world. Thus the entire Church 
is to be linked to one of the grossest supersti- 
tions known tomodern history. Occupying such 
a position, it needs no prophet to foretell its fate. 

The removal of the damnatory clauses from 
the Athanasian Creed has finally been ordered 
by the Irish Synod. The lay vote was over- 
whelming—171 in favor; the clerical vote was 
64, three more than the necessary two-thirds; 
the episcopal vote was 8 to 4, just two-thirds. 
The debate was arnest, but good tempered. 
An effort, it is said, will be made to restore the 
rejected sentences. 


In the Reformed Episcopal Council the Arti- 
cles of Religion reported by committee have 
been adopted with considerable amendment, It 
was decided to elect two more bishops, one for 
the South and one for the West. Dean Ep- 
WARD Cringe, of British Columbia, received 27 
clerical and 33 lay votes, and was declared elect- 
ed. James A. LaTAng&, of Virginia, received 19 
clerical and 32 lay votes, and Was also declared 
elected. 


The British branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
holds its next annual meeting in Belfast, Octo- 
ber, 1575. 


We are indebted to the Montreal Witness for a 
review of the public-school contest in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick which places it in the 
clearest light. The Common School Act was 
passed in 1871, and came into operatid@m Janua- 
ry, 1872. During the latter part of 1871 Bishops 
Sweeny and Rogers called meetings of Catho- 
lics to oppose the law, at which resolutions were 
passed denouncing it as “ registered in hell.’ In 
association with the bishops of the other Prov- 
inces, they tried to induce the Governor-General 
to disallow it, but failed. 

The bishops next undertook to induce the Do- 
minion Parhament to set it aside. The Parlia- 
ment complied so far as to refer its constitu- 
tionality to the law-officers of the British crown, 
This was done twice, and in each instance the 
(QJueen’s legal advisers decided the New Bruns- 
wick law to be constitutional. Its constitution- 
ality was then brought by Bishop Sweeny for 
decision before the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick, and the decision (unanimous) was 
against him there. In July, 1874, an appeal was 
taken from this decision of the Supreme Court 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil 
of England. Here the constitutionality of the 
school law was again aflirmed. Finally, the 
Lower House of the Dominion Parliament was 
induced last winter to address her Majesty to 
use her influence to procure separate schools for 
the Catholics of New Brunswick. 

The law was tested at the election in New 
Brunswick in 1874, when out of forty-one repre- 
sentatives sent to the Dominion Parliament, the 
Catholic bishops obtained only five. Never has 
the Church fought a hotter battle In America, 
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and never has it sustained a more humiliating 
defeat. The history is not without its lessons 
for the friends of common schools in the United 
States. 


The Pecniliar People,” who refuse to give 
medicine to the sick, but rely wholly upon 
yrayer, have again been before the English mag- 
istrates. Jonn Downs, a member of this sect, 
having lost a child, & surgeon who made a post- 
mortem examination deposed that death had re- 
sulted from the want of medical treatment. The 
“ase will be likely to go to a criminal court. 


The English Liberation Society held its an- 
nual meeting in London May 6. The occasion 
was one of great enthusiasm. Just now the 
Liberationists are in the very best spirits, and 
think that thev see the beginning of the end. 
Mr. Ricnarp, M.P., one of the speakers, said 
that they had passed through both “the pooh- 
pooh and the bow-wow” stages. The income 
for the year was £12,888. On the same day the 
British and Foreign Bible Society held its anni- 
versary. The total issues for the year were 
2,619,427 copies of the Bible, Testament, and 
separate portions of either. The receipts were 
£222,191, expenditures £217,390. The annual 
meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society oc- 
curred May 3. The yearnhas been most prosper- 
ous, the receipts having risen to £154,050, The 
Dean of Canterbury was one of the speakers, 
and acknowledged most gracefully the indebt- 
edness of the Church of England to Jonn Wes- 
LEY and his followers. The Church Missionary 
Society held its annual meeting May 4. Its re- 
ceipts have been £175,855. On May 5 the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts held its 174th annual meeting. . The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided. The income for 
the year was £154,826, the largest sum received 
in one year. The society has in its service 503 
ordained missionaries. 


M. the truculent editor of the 
vers, of Paris, has been brought to grief. A shop- 
keeper sued him for libel. The libel complained 
of was an article in M. VEvuILLot’s paper advis- 
ing Christian women not to patronize the com- 
plainant’s shop, for the reason that it was open- 
ed on Sundays. The editor was mulcted in 4000 
francs damages, and ordered to publish the sen- 
tence in five newspapers. 


The relations of the Church to the state have 
been recently warmly discussed in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. In bringing forward an 
interpellation respecting the relations of the 
Chureh and the state, Signor Mancini charged 
the government with having adopted a concilia- 
tory policy toward the Church. He followed 
this attack with a motion directing the minis- 
try to defend the dignity of the nation and the 
rights of the state, and to bring in a bill regn- 
lating the tenure of ecclesiastical property on 
the basis of liberty for the lower ranks of the 
clergy and laity. 

At a meeting of a majority of the Chamber it 
was determined to support the ecclesiastica? pol 
icy of the ministry. The law which fixes the 
papal. guarantees will, however, be adhered to 
strictly. 


The Board of Trust of the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity held its annual meeting in Nashville, May 
3, 4. The following important appointments 
were made to the chairs of instruction: Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany, James M. 
Sarrorp, Ph.D., Yale, and ALEXANDER WIN- 
LL.D.; Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, James A. Harrison, A.M... of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; English Literature and Histor- 
ieal Criticism, A. A. Lipscomn, D.D., LL. L)., late 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia; Pas- 
toral Theology and Homiletics, Jouw C. Gran- 
BERY, D.D.; Vocal Music, Professor R. M. M‘Iy- 
TOSH,. 


Dr. C. E. Bann, the San Francisco correspond- 
ent of the Herald and Preshyter, reports that aopme 
persons in that city, calling themselves “* Friends 


} of Free Thought,”’ held a convention, intended 


to rival the Rev. Mr. HaAMMonD’s. Not drawing 
as great a crowd as they had anticipated, they 
went on the street with a wagon, and displaying 
a banner, began to barangue the crowd. The 
roughs were not at all pleased with the “ Free 
Thought Revival Meeting,’ as it was called, 
pelted the speakers, and fiually drove them off. 


The Emperor of Germany, as King of Prussia, 
has signed the “ State Subsidy Withdrawal Bill.”’ 
Thebill to suppress the religious orders is on its 
passage through the Lower House of the Diet. 
An exception will be probably made in favor of 
the orders which devote themselves to the care 
of the sick; but even these will be liable to sup- 
pression by royal ordinance. A government bill 
for the administration of parochial church prop- 
erty is also before the Diet. It proposes to give 
the control of this property to a local board; 
the priest is not to be, ex officio, its chairman. 
The Second Synod of the Old Catholics was an- 
nounced to be held, May 19 and the days follow- 
ing, at Bonn. It will occupy itself with the 
catechism, a Bible history, and a German ritual. 
The Pope has given himsclf the needless trouble 
of issuing a decree, dated March 31, annulling 
the election of Dr. Jouannes HeycampPp as Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht. The Jansenist bishops don't 
care a fig for papal vetoes or anathemas, 


The bill before the English House of Com- 
mors for the prohibition in Ireland of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sundays is virtually 
lost for this session. Mr. GLADSTONE spoke in 
its favor. Its failure has created great disap- 
pointment. It was one of the few measures on 
which all Irishmen were agreed. Cardinal Cut- 
LEN, Archbishop Trencn, the Presbyterian As- 
sembly, the Synod of the Disestablished Church, 
had all advocated its passage. 


In a recent letter from Italy published by 
Howitt, the author of Visite to Hemerhk 
alle [laces and other popular works, he says that 
since he has been in Italy he has “seen Bibles 
snatched from the hands of colporteurs by priests, 
and trampled in the dirt. In the rural districts, 
even at this hour, the colporteurs are driven out 
by the priests, and the Bibles they have sold to 
the people are collected and burned,”’ and yet 
the eee charges the Italian reformers with im- 

yiety! Bible-burning has always been a favor- 
ite occupation of the Roman priests and inquisi- 


tors, and had they the power, it is plain that 
they would not be content even among us with 
excluding the Scriptures from the public schools: 
not a copy would be suffered to exist, 

It is reported fhat the union of all the United 
Greeks in Russia (Roman Catholics who have 
heretofore had their own special rite) with the 
orthodox Church will shortly be consummated. 

The Rev. A. N. Somervinze, of the Scotch 
Free Church, who has been making’a preaching 
tour through India at the request of mission- 
aries Stationed there, is seventy years of age. 
He is accompanied by his son. From February 
15 to the 18th he was at Delhi. where he held 
sixteen meetings, some of the addresses being in 
English, and others, through an interpreter, in 
Hindustani. One of the sermons was delivered 
in the palace of the Kings of Oude, the preacher 
standing opposite the fumiQus peacock throne. 

The Unita Cattolica of Rome is very bitter 
against the Prince of Wales for accepting the 
Grand Mastership of the Freemasons of En- 
gland. It says that English Protestantism and 
Freemasoury must stand or fall together. 


The Southern Baptist Convention assembled 
in Charleston, South Carolina, May 6. The ter- 
ritory represented by it contains 1,216,000 Bap- 
tists, distributed thus: Alabama, 75,000; Arkan- 
sas, 44,000; District of Columbia, 8,150; Florida, 
17,000; Georgia, 170,000; Kentucky, 147,000; 
Louisiana, 35,300; Marvland, 5 O00: Mississippi, 
SS8,500; Missouri, 88,600; North Carolina, 116,500; 
South Carolina, (4,000; Tennessee, 104,500. Tex- 
as, 4.000; Virginid, 146,600. Of the whole num- 
ber 700,000 are white Baptists who co-operate 
with the Convention. A conspicuous feature of 
the proceedings was the attendance of leading 
Baptists from the Northern States. Dr. Lararop, 
of Connecticut, presented to the Convention the 
salutations of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societysand was invited to sit as a corre- 
sponding member. The Home Mission Board 
reported its receipts for the year to be $25,255; 
the Foreign Mission Board reported $33,218, 
Ten corresponding messengers were chosen to 
attend the meeting of the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society in Philadelphia. A repert de- 
claring it to be the duty of Southern Baptists to 
labor tor the religious instruction of the colored 
people was unanimously adopted. The report 
recognizes the importance of co-operation in 
this work with the Baptists of the North, The 
next session ef the Convention will be held in 
Richmond. 


4 TUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue latest chromo story comes from Connecticut, 
where a Sunday-school teacher said to one of her 
upils, “Johnuy, why don't you invite your friend 
Hilly to come to Sunday-echool with you?” Johnny 
looked up with a grin full of intention, and equally 
full of teeth, and said, “I know yer, teacher. You 
want ter get Billy into the class so’s you can get a 
chromo tor a new scholar.” 


Matcu.rss Marp—The kitehen girl out of lacifers. 


“Do you want to kill the child ?” exclaimed a gen- 
tleman, as he aaw a boy tip a baby out of its carriage 
on to the walk. No, quite,” replies the boy: 
“but if | can get him to baw!, mother will take care 
of him while | go and paddle in the ditch with Johnny 
bracer.” 


A Booruress barefoot. 


The motto which wae ineerted under the arms of 
William, Prince of Orange, on his accession to the En- 
glixh crown, was, Van sed recepi, “1 did not steal 
it, but [received it.” This being shown to Dean Swift 
he said, with a sarcastic enilile, “* The receiver is as bad 
as the thief.” 

Ture pret treat AvTnorrry on Creemation—Coke, 

Questions pnt to his sweetheart, at intervala of a 
quarter of an hour, by a bashful lad during their firat 
tete-~<i-téte : ** Llow’s your father?” “ How’s your moth- 
er?” “iow are yorr parents?” “How are your 
father and mother?” “llow are they both 7” 

A certain French gentleman, having been bnt a very 
little while in Envland, was invited toa friend's house, 
when a large bow! of punch was made—a compound he 
had never seem before, and which did not af all agree 
with him: bot having forgotten the name of it, he ask- 
ed a person the next day, “* What dey call dat liquor 
in England which is all de contradiction—where is de 
brandy to make it strong and de vater to make it 
emall, de eugar to make it sweet and de lemons to 
make it sour?” “ Punch,” anewered the other, * I #ap- 
pose you mean.” “Ay, ponch, begar!” cried mon- 
sicur. ‘“‘R almost ponch my brain out last night.” 

“Te Mr. Brown a man of meane?” Inquited a lady 
visitor of Aunt Betsy. “ Yea, 1 should think he was,” 
replied Betwy, “ as every body says he’s the mean- 
est man in Own.” 


Theodore Hook was delighting a few foienda one 
flimmers eveat Fulham by an extempore comic song, 
when in the middle of it the servant entered with, 
‘“ Please, Sir, here's Mr. Winter, the tax-gatherer: he 
save he hus called for taxes.” lLlook would not be in- 
terrupted, but went on at the piano-forte, as if noth- 
ing had happened, with the following stanza: 

“Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes: 

I'd advise vou to pay him whatever he axes: 

Excuses won't do, he stands no sort of flammery: 

Though Winter his name is, his process is summary.” 

A hoy who had stolen some apples was forgiven for 
the rather ingenious manner in which he excused him- 
self. The school-maseter asking him what he had to 
say for himeelf, the urchin replied, “ The apples were 
Tom's: I dent Know how he got them: and now 
they're mine, and be don’t know how I got them.” 

Dean Swift, while resident In a village where he had 
a living, was frequenfly shaved by a barber, to whom 
he became much attached. ‘The barber one day told 
Swift that he had taken a public-house, which he in- 
tended to carry on in conjunction with his trade as a 
barber, and reepectfolly ere the dean to write 
him a line or two to put on his sign-board, The dean 
took up his pen and wrote this couplet: 


“Rove not from pole to pole, bat step in here, 
Where naught excels the shaving but the beer.” 

Tt ia said to he aatisfactorily demonetrated that every 
time a wife scolds her husband she adds a wrinkle to 
herface. It ia thought the announcement of thie fact 
will have a most salutary effect, e=pecially as it is un- 
derstood that every time a wits smiles on ber busband 
it will remove one of the old wrinkles 

“ Ah, Jemny,” said a «ympathizing friend to a man 
who was just too late for the train, “ you did not run 
fast enough.” ‘* Yes, I did,” said Jemmy; “I ran fast 
enough, Lull did pot start soon enough.” 
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VENETIAN LOAFERS. 

Tne Venice of to-day bears little resemblance 
to that Venice of old, Bride of the Adriatic and 
Queen of the Sea, whose luxury and splendor 
made her the Wonder and admiration of the 
world. Ruskin says of her: ** The Venice ot 
modern fiction and drama is a thing of yester- 


day, a mere efllorescence of decay, a stage dream 
which the first ray of daylight must dissipate into 
dust.” Born of the seaslike Venus. the city of 
the waters once took her place as the first among 
all cities, rising, like the goddess, in marvelous 
beauty from the foam of the ocean to rule the 
world. But her power is gone, her splendor de- 
cayed, and now she owes her fame only to the 


memory of what she has been. 
virtue, valor, and hardihood which raised a col- 
ony of fishermen, ** perched like sea-fowl” on a 
muddy shoal, to be a nation of the first rank has 
died out of the state. 
ference characteristic of Southern Italy seem to 
have 
They are no longer daring mariners, powerful 


The ancient 
The languor*and indit- 


crept into the veins of her inhabitants. 


merchants and manufacturers, owing their pros- 
perity to their courage and industry, but a people 
whose actis if and energy are gotic, Other na- 
tions haye arisen and wrested the sceptre from 
Venice. In their progress they have passed her 
by, and her glory is depar ted. 

Our illustration suggests an example of the 
decadence of Venice in showing one class of her 
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population, the Venetian loafers, as they are seen 
sunning themselves on the streets, and bridges 
that cross the different canals. As they lounye 
about, smoking their cigarettes or eating their 
evening meal of bread and grapes or peaches, 
rubbing their tattered and picturesque rags 
against the marble carvings behind them, one 
might well pause to wonder if they can really be 


465 
Ptolemais the curious reliefs im porphyry that or- 
nament their palaces, and laid the whole world 
under contribution to add to the laxury and mag- 
nificence of their wonderful city. Their descend- 
ants seem like people who have neither energy 
nor ambition, whe do nothing, and to whom en- 
terprise or activity would be impossible. 
These loungers saunter listlessly about from 


descendants of the men who raised those mag- 
nificent buildings, and carved those quaint yet 
\igorous bass-reliefs. ‘Their ancestors once ruled 
the commerce of the world: their merchant fleets. 
numberiug 5000 vessels, emptied the riches of the 
Kast into the lap of the West, and the markets 
of the world were supplied by the traders of 
Venice ; they manned the oars that brought from 


wh 


' ) 


between the columns of St. Mark’s to the court- 
yard of the Doge's Palace in search of a com- 
fortable seat or a shady place to sleep. W hen 
they penetrate too far into the garden that sur- 
rounds the habitation of the Doge, and show a 
disposition fo tall asleep in sach sacred precinets, 
they are gently stirred up by the Garde Civile, 
who varies the monotony of his occupation by 
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interfering with the slumbers that his business 
prevents*him from sharing. <A favorite resting- 
place is the Porta della Casta, on the south side 
of St. Mark’s, where, after sunset, a group can 
generally be found. 
vives them sufficient ly to ehter into conversation, 
an exertion to which they seem to be unequ: al 
during the exhausting labors of the day. This 
is the only time at which they exhibit the slight- 

_ est energy, but in the heat of argument they some- 
times evince great excitement. Watching their 
gesticulations, it would seem as if their differences 
of opinion might any moment result in a fight, 
but it never does, If the orator can not con- 
vince his opponent by his eloquence, he lets the 
matter remain as it is. ‘The loafers of Venice, 
taken in comparison with many of the paupers 
of Italy, are rather decent specimens of their 
class. There is an air of picturesqueness about 
them, and something humorous in their laziness 
and complete indifference to every thing that 
agitates ordinary people. 

Italy is the only country in the world where 
ratiperism seems really to be an institution. 
Here it flourishes to such an extent that it is 
like a profession. Whole families are supported 
by begging, and children are educated to it as a 
legitimate trade by which to win a livelihood. 
They take up their position’ on the principal 
streets, frequently lying at full length in the 
shadow of some old palace. When a stranger 
approaches, they steal cautiously forward, dotf 
their caps, and, with a cringing sidewise droop 
of the head, put out their hands with an inimita- 
ble pantomime of entreaty. A response to their 
mute demand brings forth a musical benedetto. 

The lazzaroni of Naples (a name derived from 
that of Lazarus in the New Testament) were at 
one time an Organized society. 
nually to elect a chief, who was formally recog- 
nized by the Neapolitan government, and who 
exere iséd an extraordin: iry power over them. 
They had no fixed lsthitations, regular oceupa- 
tion, or apparent means of subsistence except 
that of begging. 

Italy, once the centre of civilization and mis- 
tress of the world, has become a land where brig- 
andage and pauperism are recognized institutions, 
too powerful for her goyeriiment to control. 


A $400 BOOK FOR &1 50. 

The People’s Common-Sense Medical Ad- 
viser, in plain English, or Medicine Simplified. 
By R. V. Prerce, M. D., Counselor-in-Chief of 
the Board of Physicians and Surgeons, at the 
World’s Dispensary, Butfalo, N. Y. The above 
work—a book of about nine hundred large pages, 
profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings and 
Colored plates, and well and strongly bound— 
will be sent postpaid, to any address for (ne 
Dollar and Fifty Cents—making it the cheapest 
Look ever offered to the American People. Other 
books treating of domestic medicine, of like size 
and style of binding, and not nearly as well il- 
lustrated, with no colored plates, and some of 
them containing no prescriptions and making 
known no means of self-cure for the diseases 
which they discuss, sell for from three dollars 
and a half to five dollars. Were Dr. Prerce’s 

‘ work not published by the author, printed and 
bound with his own machinery, and were it sold 
through agents, as other like works are, the price 
of it would have to be not less than four dollars. 
For when the publisher pays the author a fair 
price for his production, then adds a profit to his 
investment large enough to satisfy himself and 
compensate him, not only for his labor, but also 
for the risk of pecuniary loss which he assimes 
in taking the chances of the enterprise proving 
a success, and when the State. County, and can- 
vassing agent has each received his profit, they 
have added to the expense of a book that orig- 
inally cost about $1 25 so much that the people 
have to pay not less than $4 O00 for it. ‘The 
People’s Medical Adviser, on the contrary, is 
placed within the pecuniary reach of all classes by 
the author, who adopts the plan of the Grangers, 
dispensing with middle men and giving the bene- 
fit of their profits to the people, offering his book 
at a price little above actual cost of publication. 
That those desiring the book may run no risk 
of losing their money in sending it through the 
mails, the author advertises that money addressed 
to him at Buttialo, N. Y., and inclosed in registered 

+ letters, may be at his risk of loss. The author's 
large correspondence with the people upon med- 
ical matters, which we are credibly informed 
frequently exceeds three hundred letters a day, 
and requires several trained and skillful medical 
assistants and short-hand reporters to enable him 
to entertain and answer them, as well as his large 
daily dealings with disease at the World's Dis- 
péensary, appear to have peculiarly fitted him for 
writing the work, by rendering him very familiar 
with the every-day medical needs of the people. 
He endeavors in this work to answer all the nu- 
merous questions relating to health and disease 
that have been addressed to him by the people 
from all parts of the land, and hence it contains 
important information for the young and old, 
male and female, single and married, nowhere 
else to be found. All the most prevalent dis- 
~ases Of ‘both sexes are also plainly and fully con- 
sidered, and means of self- cure made known. 
Unlike ether works on Domestic Medicine, it in- 
cludes the subjects of Biology, Cerebral Physi- 
ology, Hygiene, Temperaments, Marriage, Re- 
production, etc., all of which are treated in an 
original and interesting manner. It is a com- 
pendium of Anatomical, Physiological, and Med- 
ical Science, and embodies the latest discoveries 
in each department.—| Com. } 
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HORT- HAND.—150 words a minute in 4 weeks. Send 
J.A.GRAY, Box 4547, N.Y, 
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STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 4g 
Wirn Maicep Frere on 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 107, 109, il 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


ann TAN, ask your Druggist 
for Perry's Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. ¢ 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 
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Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 


/done and Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dre. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New Y ork. 


WINCHESTER’S 


FAMOUS SPECIFIC REMEDIES 


enjoy a world-wide reputation for their marvelous 
success in the treatment and cure of CONe 
SUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAIN Ts. 
AFFECTIONS OF THE KIDNEY s. 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, &. Every reader 
of this paper should send at once for DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS of these standard, thoroughly-tested, 
and famously-succeseful Remedies. Address 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
P. 0. Box 2430, 36 John St., New York, 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50, 
The fluid is inall colors, Sent by 
mail, foxstpaid, on receipt of price. 
RK. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St., New York. 
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THE OLDEST and THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


(00 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture of 
their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE,COCOA, 
AND BROMA. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won for it 
a world-wide reputation, and their various prepara- 
tions have received the HIGHEST MEDALS 
atthe Paris and Vienna Expositions, and 
at all the Principal Exhiitions of the World, over all 
competitors, 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA Choc- 
olate and the German Sweet Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dy spoptics and those 
alflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
~asmag All the above are for sale by Grocers and 
Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
__ + DORCHESTER, MASS. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC __ 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), b 
ALVAN L.. LOV EJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


NOW RE ADY: 
The Magnificent New Lawn Game, 


QUOLTE'T. 


The ban ¢ popular Field Game ever offered to the 

public, as it is quite ee cheap, extremely 
attractive, and requires but little space. Send for De- 
acriptive List to CL AXTON, REY SEN, & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Philade lphia, 
The greatesl and onl; Medi- 
cine ever discovered (and war- 
vanted) for the perfect cure 
“sa ali the worst formes of 
Lerrosy, Scroruna, 
Rune -Worm, Sart Rurvs, 
Cancer, Catarnu, Ruruma- 
Tism, AstTHMA, Dyerersia, 
Kipwveys, and all diseases of 
the Skin and Bioop, Entire- 
ly vecetable. Money returned 
in all cases of failure. H. D. FOW LE, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold every where. $1 a bottle. _ Be nd for Cc irculars, 


y for our New 
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containing 150 colored and engraved Ilustra- 

tions tong Gunes, Rifles, Pistols, Fishing-Tackle, Gymna- 

sium, Base-Ball, and Sporting Goods—the Best and 
most complete Catalogue ever published. 
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TAYLOR. 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 & 132 Hester St., New York, 


; STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring- Beds, 


&C., AC., 


Of any house in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


D'DE Jo ONG 


Prescribed with Extraordinary Success in 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 
Proved, by 25 years’ medical experience, to be 


Immeasurably Superior to every 
other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the (Queen in Ireland. 


“I have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'S | 


Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.’ 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hosrtal, 


“The experience of many years has sandentty 

roved the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. 

JONGHUS Light-Bpown Cod-Liver Oil by many of our 
firs it Physicians anf] Chemists, thus stamping him as a 
high authority andan able C me ist whose investiga- 
tions have remained stionéd.’ 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Tlealth to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver O1l possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic¢ compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable, 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London [ospital. 


* Dr. DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dix- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great numb r 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER .OIL 
is sold in capsuled Imprerias Half-Pints, $1 00, 
by the principal druggists in the Unrrep States. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Month-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, ‘Bronchitis, Clergymen'’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on-receipt 
f $2.00, WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., 

273 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Patented 1873.) 


Rich Farming Lands! 


For Sale VERY CHEAP by the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
NOW IS THE TIME to secure a HOME in the Great 
Central Belt of Population and Wealth, and on the 
line of the World’s Highway ! 
3,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska, 
in the Great Platte Valley, 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 
Full information in regard to lands, prices, terms of 
Bale, &c., together with pamphlets, circulars, and maps, 
may be obtained from all the Agents of the Depart- 


ment; also, 
“THE PIONEER.” 
A handsome [llustrated Paper, with Maps, &c., and 
containing the Homestead Law. Mailed Frere to all 
applicants. Address, 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 


Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 
try of burial meena, and holding the usual Head and 
Foot Stones more secure ly and permanently in posi- 
tion. Illustrated Catalogues furnished on application. 
AMOS RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 


FIE LD, Opera, Ma rine, Tour- 
fats, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Classes, eX- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
eervation. Eve-glasses and Spectacles to att engthen 
and improve the sight, withont the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by in« 

dr MMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


\ ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- | 


flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops, For sale by all drugyisis. 


i 


& SNYDER 


PROFFESSIONAL DEAD BA 


41 OUNCE VULCANIZED RUBBER 


4 
9% INCH 


_ 


er 
P. & S. Professional De ‘ad Balls. 


Amateur . £12 00 $1 25 
~Model Spruce Bats... $3 00 
Caps, new $9. $12 SBc.. $1 15 
Be Ita, i 210 iM 
Hose, $6, $10 65c., $1 00 


We have just published, for the benefit of those in- 
terested in out and indoor sports, a complete 100-page 
Catalogue, iMustrated with 250 plain and beautitully- 
colored designs representing every thing in the sport- 
ing line. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 10 cents. 

Address PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St, N. Y. 


OVER 28,000 in USE. 


The Best for Practical Purposes. 
SEVEN SIZES. For sale by Hardware Dealers gen- 
yout and by the Makers 


GRAHAM, ELEN & PASSMORE, 
631 Market Street, Phila, 


2 NETS. 


Best Material. Ready for nse; all sizes. Price- 
Lists low to Trade. Send for Price-Lists. 
RU DOLPH GUN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BUY J. &P COATS BLACK] 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 


Kaldenberg’s 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
AMBER JEWELRY, BEADS, &c., 4&6 JOHN ST. 
New York, andl Send 3-cent stamp for Price-lists, &e, 


invested in Wall St. 
0 to nle ads to fortune 
book, ¢ x 


piaining every thing, and copy oe the Wall St. Review 
JOHN HICKLING CO., Bankers 


Sent Free, and Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARPENTER’S MANUAL. —A practical 


guide to use of all tools and all operations of the 
trade; also drawing for Carpenters, forms of contracts, 
spec cifications, plans, &c., with plain fot 
ginners and full glossary of terms used in trad lilue- 
trated. Sc. of booksellers,or by mail. JESSE HH ANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau St., (P. O. Box 719), New York. 


Tue Devic'’s Creanerte 
HoLtper 


SENT ON Receipt oF 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25 
Fach Chain $2 to $12 to match, 
Jewelry of the same sent C.0.D. 
by Express. Send at: for 
lustrated Circular. 

, COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. _Box 3696. 


COLLECTIONS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS made in all parts 
of the I nited States with riainty and | re one] 
omy. Inform Wien tree wr Busineas ia invited 


W. H. WEEKS, Banker, 178 Broadway, N. N. Y. 
i A CTRE GUARANTEED. 

Sh | ¢ rst fmenft send re. 
LN \E AS DY RE, 1321 GREEN ST., 
(PiILA. PA., or call in person. 

Centennial | Se ut by mail on receipt of Tic. Gro. 
ie | 33 and 40 Reade St. » 
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5, 1875.]¢ 


W. READ & 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
WEER -CUTTING MILL, 


to 200 Lewig St., foot Sth & Gth Sts., E. R., 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
VARIETY! Lowest Prices! 

eg” Enclose Stamp for © atalogue and Price-List. 
y mail promptly faithfully executed. 


The SHAUGHRAU N 
And ** TATTERS,” 


Modeled from 
Mr. DION BOUCICAULT. 


PRIC E 12. 


tr Enc Lone 1 10 cents for 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Prints of Lawn Subjects to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


FISHER’ ISLAND. 


property, comprising an area of 
at the head of Long Island 


The 


Orders | 


Lad 


This magnificent 


over 3000 acrea, situated 
Sound, and opposite New London and Stonington, 
will be offered for sale on TI ESDAY, June 15, 1875. 
The improvements are many and first-class, over 
$2,000 having been spent thereon: good roada, lences, 
and gates having been built, and there are seven dwell- 
ing - houses, ten barns, steam grist mill, store, ware- 
houses, bl: ithe’ shops, corn-criba, ice-houses, sta- 
bles, and ont-buildings of.every description. The soil 
ist ost fertile, and the supply of fresh water abundant 
and unt tue. As a place of summer resort it could 
not fail to be a success, being of easy access from both 
New York and Boston, There are ninety acres of 


water surface, from which the _ quality of ice can 


be cutin winter. The supply, estimated at 50,000 tons, 
would be ainple enough to w tin the establishing of 
the ice business, and the ice can be shipped directly 


from the island. 


There is an inexhanstible supply of best brick clay 
now being successfully worked. Any product of this 
latitude can be grown in perfection. The climate is 
warmer in winter and cooler in surmmer than on the 
hy an averave 

4,00d surf and still water bathing and excellent fish- 

md shooting. The property ix peculiarly adapted 

r the raising of cattle, horses, o7 sheep, being covered 


with luxuriant grass, and abundantly watered by lakes, 
poudas, and springs of fresh witter. This eplendid es- 
tate, the property of the late Robert R. Fox, will be 
‘ ate of Suffolk County, New 


“il date. It will be offered 


| by order of the Surrog 

York, on the above-mention 
first and if the up-set price be not bid, sepa- 
ll then be Py itup. It has been divided 
¢ in size from 912 acres to 60 


ais i whi le, 
rw) 


Ons Wi 
en farms, varyin; 


The Executor reserves the privilege of withdrawing 
any positon in which the bids may not be satisfactory. 

ér turther information, maps, and description, and 
permission to visit the island, apply to the Executor of 
1 of Robert R. Fox, Joseph S. Fay, Esq., No. 13 
hange St., F. & W. Chappel, New London, 
Conn. ; or to Henry H. Parker, Esq., attorney and 
connselor-at-law, No. 120 Broadway, New York City. 


| joston 


EVERY WHERE. 


Totat le of stop, ols 


T Rs an t Door Stop, of which we are proprietors and 
manufact Cc INTS BAC CH. 
iivy an examination of the picture, you wil tm an exact idea of 
this a! rticle and t manner ofita operation. Itis serewed 
ov to the bert f the door, as eh nthe left side of the picture, 
at tl ‘ ft biock of I the’ foot of tt bo 
tne ars the t) al | heone shewn on the left side of the 
| fore. ia left Aand osed door, and is for doore which 
you n with t Bans te door 
should be put as vo on ‘ door. Thisis done 
mal ment witha trad-awla dr 
The morte of « ration ia fully she wnuon the right alte of the 
‘ar hthand r partly and h id 
hw the hen you wish to fasten a doce al 
Ang yen it int, then you press the 


firmivy with the to 0 of the boot or shoe, placed on the 
on or catch which vou see at the top of the bolt. Whea 
Kubb er block Is pressed de wn firmiy on to the floor or carpet, 


e¢ your feota slight forward tif, and the button catches in the 

tehes ofthe Hatchet and holds the Rubber biock firmly to the 

or orecarpet, thus holding the door exactly where you place 
if. no Matter whether it is open an inch, three inches, or mg now 
and there the door stands until rou loosen it, no matter Aow hard 
the itiows. The Kulbber bioek is fitted Inte the jaws at the 
oft! t. and being soft and yielding, does not damage the floum 
ort finest carpet in the lenst. 

The operation of fastening the left hand stop is precisely the same 
as for the right, except bat you use your dest foot instead of your 
right. 

To loos the at it fa on! vy necessary to touch me Pivotal Bat- 
ton, at the top of t. with ti toe of your | t hoe, on 
the side of the button next to you when it instar slips « of 
t Katchet, andt spring In the inside of the se throws 
bw mtoire ont left aide of th re 

A child rate as Wellagaafuil grown man 
or ‘ St is once put on a door, will lest as 
ynea thed nz almost no wear owtto it. It en- 
t ’ ta a ! ity of putting chairs, or bricks, or 
sticks of woo t floor to he it open, and it has this 
great adrantag her contrivances, viz: thatit holds any 
door exactly wher: witt ot lamage to door floor 
irpef, and dur reat ut ility are manifest that 
i he linearly ali dot eli ent families Will Want oue on every 
door fn their house, 


Samples sent anywhere by mall 
on receipt of price 


Perticulars, and liberal terms to 
Agents free.~Address, 


J. WORTH & CO., 


BOx 2481. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hydrant Hose 
12 ets, per r fi Gr 
& CO. 18 Park PI ace 


rents every where, 


for > Spri nkling, 
EEN, TWEED, 
_ New York. 


to canvases for 


TANTED~- Ac 
our great Centennial Rook, worthy the 
M lnotice of experi ‘noed reT) pa icul ars, 


b. b. RU SSELL, Boston. 


@udress Lue pubiisiecr, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS. 


18mo, Flexible Cloth Binding, 


HARPER’S 
GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions. 


75 ets. per vol. 


venient in form. 


This Series is intended to supply cheap and accurate pocket editions of the Classics, which shall be 
superior in mechanical execution o the small German editions now current in this country, and more con- 


The volumes are handsomely printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, fine paper, capable of receiy- 
ing writing-ink for notes, and are supplied at the moderate price of Seventy-five Cents a volume. 


ESAR. 


Gallico. Recognovit Gzo. Lone, M.A. 


VERGILIUS. 


apud Oxon. Prof, 


HORATITUS. 
nian. Ex Recensione A. J. Macigane. 


Epistole Selecta. Recensuit Gro.*Lone, M.A, 


Recognovit Geo. Lona, 


LUCRETITS, 
Libri Sex. Recognovit A. lL. Munno, M.A. 


Publi Vergili Maronis Opera. Ex 
| Recensione J. Conineton, M.A., Ling. et Lit. Lat. 


Quinti Horatii Flacci Opéra Om- 


SALLUST. C. Sallusti Criepi Catilina et Jugurtha. 


Cc. Julii Cewesaris Cammentarii de Bello 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE 


AMEECETIA. M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major 
sive de Senectute, Lelius sive de Amicitia, et 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura 


JESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima Recensione Fren- 
A. Pacey. Accessit Verborum queprecipue 
notanda sunt et Nominum Index. 


SOPHOCLES, Ex Novissima Recensione Grru- 


ELM1 DiInvDORFIL 


EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Freprarics A. Pa- 
Ley. Acceasit Verborum et Nominum Index. 3 
vola 


Reeceneuit 
Coll. ss. Trin, apud Cantabr. 
2 vola 


HERODOTUS, 
8.T.B, 
quondam Socius. 


Recensuit Joannes 
Coll. ss, Trin: apud Cantabr. 
2 vols. 


THUCYDIDES. 
Donarpson, 8.T.P. 
quondam Sodciua. 


XENOPHON,. Xenophontis Anabasisa. Recensuit 
J. F. Maomicuaer, A.B. 


You have just hit the mark in undertaking to supply a series of class-room text-books from editions of 
established character, printed on handsome white paper, with clear type and black ink, in a form convenient to 


handle, and attractive to the eye.—Prof. Uignry Drisier, Columbia College, NV. Y., Editor of “ Liddell and Scott's 


Greek Lexicon.” 


I congratulate you npon your perfect success in your undertaking, in which all lovers of the Classics must 


Prof. A.C Rochester Untversity. 


Amherst College. 


University of Wisconsin. 


take a lively interest.—Prof. W. W. Goopwin, Harvard College. 

Your Greek Texts are excellent. You are at liberty to add my name to the list of Professors who recom- 
mend them.—Prof. H. C. Cameron, College of New Jersey, Princeton. 

These editions are a credit te the American press. Text, type, and paper are alike unexceptionable.— 


The publishers deserve the thanks of the public, and especially of classical scholars.—Prof. W. S. Tyuex, 
In convenience, beauty of typographical executigny and purity of text, I have not seen any thing from the 
American press that pleases me so much.—Prof. James K. Parrerson, University of Kentucky. 


For reference and for handy use, your text editions are all that could be desired.—Prof. W F. Atven, 


I regard them as every way admirable.—Prof. Oscan Howes, Shurtleff College, Illinois, 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


on application. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price, 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school officer 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, pe 


BATHS OF HAMBURG, 


Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga, 
but more efficacious (in diseases of the stotmnach and the 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amuse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. 


APIASTRUM, 


A Vewetable Balsam for Preserving the Hair. It 
cleans the head, makes the hair grow thick, and keeps it 
from falling out. Warranted harmless. Liberal discount 
to the Trade. Agents wanted every where. Address 
JOHN SCHREIBER, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


The Japanese Magnetic Fish. 


Moet curious thing in the world. Source of endless 
amusement to old and young. Tells disposition, tem- 
perament, &c. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. Address 

CONCORD NOVELTY CO., Concord N. H. 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Circulars Free. to 
JOSEPH SON, 
53 Murray St., New we fees and 

73 Cornhill, Boston. 


Harner Mavazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be aent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to. any Subscriber in the U nited States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Magazine, Hanrver’s Werkry,and 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postave free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan ttll be supplied gratia for every Club of Fiva 
Scunecniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Postage free. 


Treems for Anvertistne Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ianpree’s Bazar. 
Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


rda 
$25 


i 


ay. Send for Chromo © atalogne. 
Bcrroxuy’s Soxs, Boston, 


cash salary. 


jDELIBLE 


MARKINGPAPER. 


A reliable means of marking clothing. 
worthless imitation None Genuine 
Trade-Mark Signature on 

Parer Co., 

Samples by mail, 25 


Beware of 
without our 

assau Street, N. Y. 


qn GAME 


REA 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELFP-INKING Col lumbian, 


4x6, $14; 
Card 


the work of a $250 press. 
6x9, $37: Sxl2, $60. 
Preas, type, roller, ink, &c., ®. 
Stamp for catalogue to CURTIS 

MITC HELL, Type Founders, 21 


St., Boston. Estab. 1847. 


ANTED.— AGENTS are are 
“ Wanted to «ell, 
by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed ‘in every house- 
A new apd popular Dictionary oF Re- 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late De Livinestone’s Last The great 
Cyctorapia OF Turorogic AL, AND Eoo.e- 
SfAsTICAL Literature, by ‘M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books, Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are ee to awidress, for fur- 
ther partic alge AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


|" SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 


hok 


, viz.: 
KNowLeper, 


y and every kind. Send Woes for 
Catal « Addrew Great ern 


EMPLOY MENT.—We are 


prepared to furnish employment to Males and Fe- 
males in every section of the United States, at a fair 
Address, with stamp, UNION PUB- 
LISHING CO., Drawer 530, Chicago, I)! 
RT OF CANVASSING; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 
This little work enables any one to make a living. 
By mail, 2c. N. Y. Book Concern, 7 Warren Street, 
York. Send Stamp for Circular. 


$35( A MONTH,.—Agents wanted. Ten 


Aw. selling articles in the world. Sample 
| dee, BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST, will do | 


HARPER BROTHERS 
LIST NEW BOOKS 


I. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Greey, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 

aps. Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Il. 

HAVEN’S MEXICO. Onr Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Giiprrt 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. KE. Church. With 
Maps and Ilustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $8 50. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Llnstrated by more than 
Three Huadred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, MLA., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IV, 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messra. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1s75. With 
Sketches. By Rurvus W. Ciarg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 

land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 

Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 

Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 

and Plans of Cities By W. Pemproke 

Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 

tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 

mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 

Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 

Vols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in one, 

similar Binding, $7 00. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Snatires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Bast L. 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. iz mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

VIL 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Lettera. Edited by Sir Frep- 
Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIII. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Lnustitution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
wortu M.A., Aseletant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Agente. containing Emanuel Deutach's 
Article ou “ Islam 12mo, Cloth, he 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


Our Mutral Friend. By 
ted. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 


Cuan ies Dickens. [lustra- 
Cloth, $1 50, 


By Ww. Brack. Illustrated. $1 00. 
By C. We._su Mason, [lustrated. 


Three Feathers. 


Rape of the Gamp. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 75 cents. 


Our Detachment. By KATHARINE Kine, 50 cents. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By F Lee Bexenicr. 


By the Author of “ Caste,” “ Colonel 
50 cents. 


Safely Married. 
Dacre,” &c. 


The Law and the Lady.« By Witxte Cortina, Llus- 
trated. T5ceuts I2meo, Cloth, $1 W. 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mra. 


cents, 


By LB. L. 


OLIPHANT. 


Love's Victory. 25 cents. 


& Baorurus will send either of the above 
worka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Hauren’s mailed free on receipt of 


Ten Centa. 


HARPEL & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Seuarg, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENT 


Ia wanted immediately in each city in the United 
States of 10,000 tnhabitanta and over, to sell and con- 
trol a new S0-cent article without competition, for the 
summer trade, which is wanted in every dwelling, 


store, and office. The cash capital, required will be 
from $30 to $300—depending on thé size of the city. 
This offers to men of energy and the requisite capital 
a rare chance todoa profitable and very pleasant sum- 
mer's business. Each agent will have the control of the 
city assigned to him. For particulars, address 
‘MANU FAC T U RER, Care Box 2452, St Louis, Mo. 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 


ANTEDE golden Pen, Pen Holder, 


ingle package ant prize, post palc 
free DE @ 700 Broadway, N. Y. 


T a wee ke “and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour, Samplesfree. C., 
M. Lixinaton & »N. ¥. or Chicago. 

TO ALL AGENTS. The 

A bal Gilt Free prandest offer male. 
Write SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 ortiandt St. ity. 
S77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in the ir lo- 


cality. Coata NOTHING totry it. Particulars 

FRE P. Oo. VICKERY & A augusta, Me. 
SOMETHING ‘FOR You. Se nd 

We oncerful Wk. coast, TOOO Bold hy 
S.1. Ag’t. F. VENT, Cincimneh, 
g 1000 


et it. Address F. P 
PER Annum to all. Partieulars free, A. P. 
$10 A Employment for all. Patent Novel 


Agents for the best- selling Prize 
Packages in the world. it con- 


Bedford, Mass. 
MORGAN & SONS, Stationers, Phila, Pa. 
ties. Gero. L. & Co., Nasean St., N. ¥. 


200 a month to Ae rerits every where. Address 
$ EXCELSIOR CO., Buchanan, Mich, 
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SAPATOGA SPRINGS, 


Will open June ist for the reception of guests. 


J. H. BRESLIN & CO,, Proprietors 


GET ‘THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & €0., 


913 BROADWAY, 


are the Agents in this country for 


PL. AUBERT. 
KID GLOVES, 


THE BEST GLOVE MADE. 


Legs with Lateral or Side Motion at 
the ankle, like the natural onc. 


ve oO 


Arms with full Finger Motion, and new Shoulder Motion, 


(;overnment orders for Limbs, and transp 
cured, for soldiers, without charge 
82" Descriptive p: upphie ts, nti uning Cuts, sent free. 
Address, (;LAS BLY, M.2).. 
BroapwaY¥, New York. 


Standard. ‘American 


ILLIARD 
TABLE 


H. W. COLLENADE 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
_ Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


rtation pro- 


Priced and PEST. 


Your Own Printing 


2 , labels: enve pes, et 


zes for larver work. 
BusinessMc. Gothe! ir printing and 
advertising, save moncy and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
nF ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
ati have great fun and make mon 'y fast 
Prin ing at printing . Send two stam ips for full 
catalogue presses ty pectetothe Mfra 
$s KELSEY & C0., Meriden, Conn. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Send for Price-Ligt. Baltimore, Md. 


from 50 cts to $500, for scientific investigation and 
the amusement of Pe family circle. MEagmify | 
Glasses, Spy Glasses, Telescopes, an 
Lenses of all descriptions. Price-List ree. 
McALLISTER, M’F'G. Optician, 49 Naseau St., 


“KING 18 ABoUT TO VINDICATE 


CAREFUL INSPECTION 


Daily / Ss. 


HIMSELF.” (7) — The 


OF 
OUR NEWLY-BUILT 


ROAD 
WAGONS 


Will prove their general superiority, and 
especially in the following points: 


Graceful symmetry of proportion. Highest 


erfection attainable in mechanical construc- 


tion. Thorough solidity of workmanship and 


display of such exquisite taste, even in the 
most trifling detail of finish, as heretofore has 
never been attempted in the manufacture of 
this favorite American vehicle. 

Ve offer the fullest guaranty as to durabil- 
ity and stand the 


capacity to most trying 


amount of wear and tear, and will cheerfully 


compete with any wagon of corresponding 


weight manufactured in this city or elsewhere. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO. 


25 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Gil 


_ —The only Standard Sewing Machine really Silent and 


L ight- -running—makes a secure seam, the best if prop- 
erly sewu—is easiest to learn—is perfectly safe even 
for delicate ladies; and, for families and many manu- 


HAS NO RIVAL! 

The public are cantioned against ery ro deal- 
ers who japan w ORN OUT MEACHINES and 
palm them off as “nearly thew.” Also against buying 
SPURIOUS NEEDLES. Each genuine needle 
is stamped ** Pat. Mar. 19, 1865." All others are worth- 
less imitations. Main office 658 Broadway, New York. 
Branches in leading cities, 


| facturers, 


ESTABLISHED 


Enameled Chamber Suits, 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


LAKES Patent Steam Pumps. 
8000 in use!! 
GEO, F. BLAKE MANUFAC TU RING CO., 


BARGAINS 
1850 


- Maple & Rosewood Chamber Suits, 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Design. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-Room Furniture in Great Variety, Decorations, 
Bedding, &., selling at extremely low prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Corner Spring & Crosby Streets, New York. 


JUNE 


WEEKLY. d, 1875. 


GEO. WOODS’ 
DRYING PROCESS. 


Invented by Mr. GEO. WOODS, the well-known Organ- Maker. 


DRIES LUMBER OR ANY OTHER MATERIAL IN ONE-FOURTH THE USUAL 
TIME, and increases its value 10 per cent. by reason of its not warping or checking. 

IT CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY FORM OF DRY-ROOM at trifling expense, and 
costs nothing to run it. 

It will not injure the fibre of any organic or inorganic substance, and SAVES 
TIME, HEAT, AND MATERIAL. 

It is simply condensing moisture instead of evaporating it. 
MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERIES MADE IN MANY YEARS. 

All Manufacturers should apply at once for particulars. Address 


ONE OF THE 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
WAREROOMS: 608 W ashington St, Boston ; 170 State St., Chicago ; 28 } Ludgate Hill, London. 


With or Without Warming Closet. 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. ASE YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 St., & 282 Pearl St., N.Y. 


STOV ES SU ITABLE ALL PAR TS THE WORLD. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Superior Military, Sporting, Hunting, & Target Besos 


Loading Rifles, Carbines, Pistols, and Shot-Guns, 
ALI. OF UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BREECH-MECHANISM. 
This diagram shows a target made by Colonel 
INO. BODINE, in the Bennett match. Score, 59 
out of 60, old style; 74 out of 75, new style, with a 
Remington Rifle. 
Acknowledged by the highest MILITARY AUTHORI- 
TIES, SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, and oRAcK SHOTS to be UN- 
PQUALED ID SIMPL&cITY of construction, ease of Ma- 
NIPULATION, DU RABLLITY, Ac- oURAcY, and range Over 
ONE Mitton having been sold and tested. Came out 
of the great International Rifle Match, Sept. 26, 1874, 
CHAMPION Of the. wor.p Also, Revolving, Repeating, 
and Single-shot Pistols. One, two, four, tive, and six shots 
Pocket, Police, Navy, and Army sizes. Breech-loading Double-barrelled Guns. Best ever offered at the prices 
($45, $60, $75). Combining all the most desirable features of the best imported or domestic, together with some 
r 
valuable improve ments not found in any other. Address E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Armory, Lion, N.Y. 281 & 283 Broadway, N.Y. P. O. Box 8994, 
Send for Illustrated Price-Lists. Treatise on Rifle Shooting, &c. free to any addre es, 


W are your sy mptoms: 
Are they pain in the right side, 


Yellowness of the eyes, nausea, debility, irregularity of the bowels, 
and headache? If so, your liver is wrong; and to set it right and 
| give tone and vigor to your system, the one thing needful is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
_ PATENT ASBESTOS MATERIALS. READY FOR _USE. 


OHNS’ 


Asbestos Roof Paint, Paints, al! colors, Boller Coverings, Steam Packing, &c. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlets, Price-Lists, and terme to Dealers. Hi. W. JOUNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Downisz, Trainer & Co., Boston; Kirkwoop Du NKLEF, Jhicago ; H. R. Ives & Co., Montreal. 


In Actual Use:) 


MORE THAN 


55,000 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.— Mui. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
| Kelieves the 


| Of mothers ean testify that it is reliable. 


child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Sexpv ror CaTALocur. 


els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quict 
sleep, 


and its parents unbroken rest. 


APER OF ALL KINDS ON HAND, 
AND MANUFACTURED 1) OR DE 


WAREHOUSE 77 DUANE STREET. N 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 
Conducted by us in every form on commission only. 
Puta and calls, on best houses and lowest rates. Cost, 
and often pay 85000 PROFIT. 

Pamphiet, explaining how Wall Street speculations are 
| condncted, sent free. Send for a copy. 


TUMBRIDGE & Bankers and Brokers, 


2 Wall Street, 
ESTABLISHED | 


1850 Silicon 


iew York, Boston, and Chicago. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, FIO to F200, 


No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


| AWRENCE BROTHERS &,CO., 


if GUARANTEED to be the 


article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WAR E, 
‘ Trv it. Sold 
Walnut Chamber Suits, druggists, hous 


ing stores, and jewelers, 
OFFIN, REDING- 


T ON, & CO., 
Gold St., N. 
Inventors wanting Patents, 
write E. RENAUD & CO., 


PATE 


O. Box 657, Wasntnaton, 
Circular free. 


day guaranteed using our Well 
er & Drilis. $100 a 
to good Agents. Auger bo 
Jil Auger Co,, St. Louis, Mo 
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HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


MR. BEECHER’S TRIAL. 


WHETHER we regard the nature of the issue, 
the character of the parties, the eminence of the 
counsel, or the dramatic incidents of the trial, 
the ease of TaHropore Tittos against Henry 
\V inp Beecwer must be regarded as one of the 
remarkable in the history Of Jurisprudence. 
Ir. interminable length has been made the suljject 
of many complaints ; but no case so complicated 
was ever pushed to so speedy atrial. The charge 
of adultery was first preferred publicly against 
Henry Ward Beecher in the month of July, 1874, 
The complaint in the case was served in the fol- 
‘swing August. Issue was almost immediately 
joined, and trial was commenced in January, 
1475, within less than four months after the lead- 
ing counsel had been retained. The trial of the 
case has occupied a considerably longer time 
than was consumed in the previous preparation 
for'it. It relates to transactions extending over 
it period of tive or SIX years. (iver docu- 
ments are made the subject of searching inquiry 
ind analysis, and the proper interpretation of 
many of them requires no little amount of parol 
testimony. Over 100 distinet interviews are the 
subject of inquiry, and in respect to many of 
them the sworn testimony of the witnesses is i 
direct and irreconcilable conflict. The published 
testimony, printed in fine type, fills 5000 foolseap 
pages; the report of the proceedings will fill four 
or five large legal volumes. The 
legal questions involved are numer- 
ous, complicated, difficult, amd, to 
the professional mind, interesting. 
()ver 150 distinct rulings of the 
judge on points of law, during the 
progress of the plaintiff's case, Were 
noted and digested by the defend- 
ant’s counsel, and probably the num- 
ber of questions raised and decided 
during the defendant’s presentation 
of his case were quite as numerous. 

Nor has any thing been wanting 
to lend dramatic interest to the trial 
itself ‘The counsel employed are 
among the most eminent at the 
American bar. On the one side 
Mr. Pryor, a man of large erudition 
and of a marvelously alert mind ; 
Mr. Fullerton, deservedly famous as 
an adept in all the arts of cross-ex- 
amination; Mr. Beach, a pungent 
and powerful speaker. On the oth- 
er sile, Mr. Tracy, a fervid and im- 
passioned orator ; Mr. Porter, who 
maintains in the advocacy of a case 
the ealm and judicial habits of mind 
borrowed from his experience onthe 
heneh; Mr. Austin Abbott, pre-em- 
inent at the New York bar for his 
learning, and known. widely 
beyond it by his legal publications, 
amd whose forecast and system have 
heeh conspicuous in the orderly pre- 
sentation of the defendant's case ; 
and Mr. Evarts, who to a reputation 
already established as an acute and | 
learned lawyer has by his conduct | 
of this ease added that of a master 
in the entirely distinct art of advo 
cacy before a jury. Every phase | 
of character. too, needed for dra 
matie effect has been represented on 
Mr. Moulton, 


the witness stand. 


sharp, shrewd, calmly confident ; 

Mr. Tilton, oratorical and fluent ; | 
Mrs. Moulton, quiet, timid, shrink- |; 
ng: Kate (arey, the discharged 
servant-girl, the very ideal of ** the IS 
rreatest plague in life Jessie Is 
‘Turner, pretty, keen-witted, plain- 
spoken, animated, and dramatic in 
her direet examination —in_ her 


cress-examination a match in rep- 
urtee for the Iawyers; Wilkeson, a 
curious combination of the newspa- 
per ang the railroad man, in exte- 
rier apy rently a gentleman of the 
old sch@ol, in actnal character a 
products of the very newest—the 
spirit of 1875 in the dress and mien 
of 1800; Mr. Clatlin, in physical 
and mental characteristics a tine 
representative of a modern mer- 
chant prince ; Mr. Redpath, who 
recited his story as one who had . 
come out of a cloister, and brought 

with him the remembrance of an 

almost forgotten dream; Mr. Cowley, the Lowell 
lawver—when Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war: Mrs. Ovington, in the clear- 
yess, the frankness, and the simple-heartedness 
ef her testimony an almost ideal witness; and 
isf, but not least, Hlenrys Ward Beecher himse If, 
eciting his story with an imposing and dramatic 
elo tliat mpelled alternately laughter and 
tears from the audience, and the natural though 
imlecorous applause which the sternest efforts of 
the judge were unable entirely to suppress. 


Dav after day this court-room has been throng-. 


ed to its utmost capacity, and its doors besieged 
by clamorous applicaits unable to gain adimit 
tance. Day after day the room allotted to coun- 
se] and reporters, and even the judge's hench, 
have been invaded by clergymen, literary men, 
jndges, lawvers, members of Congress, ex-Gov- 
ernors, some of them coming from as tar North 
is Maine and as far South as Virginia, to look 
upon this extraordinary spectacle. The news- 
papers have flung the doors wide open to a larger 
wuidience, and day after day have surrendered 
whole pages of their issues to a verbatim report 


of the proceedings, ‘These verbatim reports have 


required a corps of writers of from ten to twenty 
on each of the larger newspapers, and have re- 
quired on each, in reporting alone, apart from 
the cost of printing and paper, an average ex- 
penditure of S100 a day, 


None of the ordinary explanations of human 
conduct atford a key for the solution of the prob- 
lem presented by this case. ‘The crime of which 
Mr. Beecher is accused is, indeed, the unhappily 
too common one-of seduction. But the accusa- 
tion preferred against him is not that of falling, 
under a sudden impulse of passion, into a sudden 
and quickly repented of ¢rime. He is charged 
with using the persuasive powers of his eloquence, 
strengthened by his religious influence, to alien- 
ate the atfeetions and destroy the »probity of a 
member of his’ church—a devout and theretofore 
pure-souled woman, and the wife of a longJoved 
friend. IHeis charged with continuing the guilty 
intercourse during the period of nearly a year 
and a half, of cloaking the crime to his own con- 
science and to hers under specious words of piety, 
of invoking first the Divine blessing on it, and 
then Divine guidance out of it. He is accused 
of resorting to the most unscrupulous measures, 
first to crush-his accuser, the indignant and out- 
raged husband, and then to secure his acquies- 
cence and co-operation in concealing the crime 
from the public. And finally he is accused of 
adding reiterated and monstrous perjury to se- 
duction, in order to escape the just consequences 
of his infamous conduct. If the accusation pre- 
ferred against him is true, he is not merely 
weak and wicked, he is the basest of men. 
And this charge is preferred against one of the 
most eminent of Christian preachers ; whom the 


nary and unparalleled. The issue thus joined is 
one that will not and can not be determined by 
the twelve men whom lot has chosen to hear the 
evidence and decide the formal question. The 
larger jury is the public, as the real issue is the 
character of America’s greatest preacher. 

A very bnef and rapid resume will suffice to 
lay before the reader so much of the preliminary 
history aS Is-hecessary to a correct understand 
ing of the critical events of December, 1870, and 
January, IS71; and on these events the decision 
of this ease turns, 

In 1851 Mr. Beecher was already growing into 
his later popularity as the great preacher of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. ‘Tilton, a young man then of sixteen 
years, of an engaging manner, a comely appear- 
ance, a quick wit, and a quick pencil—for he was 
a successful stenographer—came into Plymouth 
Church to take down the sermons of the preach- 
er, and inaugurate the svstem, now so extensive, 
of newspaper publication of popular sermons. 
Mr. H. C. Bowen, glmeost the leading financier 
of Plymouth Church, one of its founders, then a 
proprietor, later the sole proprietor, of the New 
York Tucdep nee nf, Saw the budding promise of 
future power in the young reporter, and gave him 
a subordinate post on the paper. Mr. Beecher 
was drawn to the young man from the first, and 
the intimacy grew apaee. Mr. ‘Tilton developed 
asa writer and as a speaker. ‘The antislavery 
issue, growing in importance, enlisted his sym- 


~ 


Mr. Beecher and Mr. Bowen, growing out of 
their separation, were patched up, and peace was 
declared between them; but they did but agree 
to cry peace! peace! when there was no peace. 
Mr. ‘Tilton proved to be more brilliant as a news- 
paper writer than sagacious as ane), ~paper lend- 
er. Ilis utterances on religious questions were 
distasteful to the orthodox Churches; and the or- 
thodox Churches were the constituency to which 
in the past the New York Independent had ayp- 
pealed. Hlis utterances on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce, though pethaps no more rad- 
ical than those of John Milton, whom he quoted 
it support of them, were identified in the public 
mind with American theories of socialism and 
free love. The religious heresy might have been 
tolerated ; the social heresy was far more obnox- 
ious; and Mr. Bowen was foreed to the conclu- 
sion (to which he apparently came with reluc- 
tance) that a change of editorial control was in- 
dispensable to the future success of his journal. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tilton’s domestic life was neither 
peaceful nor pleasant. ‘The change which had 
taken place in his religious views was an occasion 
of great anxiety and pain to his wife, and his mode 
of expressing them would have given pain and 
anxiety to a woman less tender, devout, and sensi- 
tive than Mrs. ‘Tilton. She was anxious to know 
her duty with reference to the religious education 
of her children, and consulted her pastor. He 
advised patience. ‘There were money difficulties. 
Mr. Tilton had a good income, but 
he was a free spender. ‘**1 was 
always buying,” he says, “ costly 
things to beautify my house—pie- 
tures, books, furniture, and other 
luxurious frivelities which rich men 
can indulye in, and men who are uot 
rich ean not.” ‘The consequcnce 
was that there was not always money 
to buy coal for the fire nor dresses 
for the children, and Mrs. Tilton was 
lectured, according to the mood of 
her husband, for parsimony to-«day 
and for extravagance to-morrow. 
Stories were rife that Mr. Tilton 
more than once earried out in prac- 
tice the views respecting social free 
dom which he advoeated m publie. 
If any reliance can be placed upon 
his letters, he was not wholly fault- 
less in this regard. The separation 
between husband and wife was a 
growing one. An eccentric moth- 
er-in-law, with an unhappy temper 
and a fierce tongue, did nothing to 
mend matters; Mr. ‘Tilten’s eceen- 
tricities aggravated them. lle had 
sleepless nights, and amused him- 
self by going about the house in 
his night-clothes re-hanging the 
pictures on the walls, or going from 
bed to bed, driving out the previous 
occupants, until he could find a 
couch to his liking. He began to 
look down upon his wife as a wom- 
an excellent in her way, but intel- 
lectually below. him, arid on more 
than one public oecasion noticeably 
slighted her. That he: was violent 
in his language in the home circle 
seems to be indisputable ; that he 
was violent also in netion is sol 
emily sworn to. His wife was a 
sensitive, shrinking, and somewhat 
morbid woman, who idolatrously 
loved ana revered he hushand, ac- 
cepted meekly his estimate of he 


. abilities, and had not the strength 
: to resist, nor the tact and skill to 
SN lead him. But, as in many another 
SS : | home circle, nothing of this trans- 
pired before the public. Outward- 
SY ly there was a busy man, a loving 
333 _  wite,a peaceful home; only to the in 
eS mates of the home weve these secret 
SS unhappinesses known. ‘Their chief 
revealer is the young lady known 
as Miss Bessie Turner, a kind of 
adopted daughter of the Tiltons. 
So when, in Necember, 1870, 
Miss Bessie Turner came te Mr. 
seecher with the statement that 
the idolizing wife jad left the 


HENRY WARD ny Saroxy.] 


hitterest enmity has never before charged with 
bemg ruilty of falsehood or prevarny ation : one 
whose chiefest fault has hitherto been thouglit 
to be his culpable outspokenness (in the othe 
hand, this charge is preferred by twa men whose 
characters and. station forbid us to classify them 
with ordinary conspirators and black-mailers. If 
the case is one of conspiracy, it is a ¢ NSpiITracy 
which has no parallel in the annals of the past. 
Black-mail is levied ordinarily bv'irresponsible 
and anonymous blackguards. ‘The accusers tn 
this case are persons of public reputation and 
honorable station in life. Mr. Tilton 1s known 
to the public as a brilliant though erratic editor, 
a respectable poet, a popular lecturer, and an ef 
fective stump-orator; Mr. Moulton as an active 
business man, and a member of one of the largest 
and best-known firms in their peculiar depart- 
ment in the citv of New York: Mrs. Moulton as 
a lady to whose purity, and truthfulness prior to 
the events connected with this trial, both the de- 
fendant and his counsel bear willing testimony ; 
and: Mr. Tilton. Mr. Moulton, and Mrs. Moultos 
all swear to confessions by Mr. Beecher in abso- 
lutely unmistakable language. 

Thus both parties to the suit are really on 
trial : Mr. Beecher for seduction ofan extraor- 
dinary and unparalleled character, and Messrs. 
Tilton and Moulton for defamation, conspiracy, 
and black-mail of a character no less extraordi- 


pathies, and gave ample field for his rhetorical 
efforts, Hlis abilities seenred him rapid advance- 
ment. In when Beecher became ed 
ror-in-chief of the Independent, it was upen con- 
dition that Mr. Tilton should be his assistant ; 
and in IS64. when Mr. Beecher, to whem the 
oftice duties of editorship have always been ivk- 
some, withdrew from his position, Mr. ‘Tilton 
Ile was then 
vears of age, and at the helm of a 


cneceeded him iis editor-in-chief. 
twenty nine 
very conspicuous religious weekly newspaper. 
The intimacy between these two friends had 
reached its climax; thereafter divergent oceu- 
pations led them in diverging paths. The « ivil 
war closed. In respect to the policy and prin- 
ciples of reconstruction the preacher and editor 
were not in accord. The Independent ceased 
the publication of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and 
criticised sharply his publie utterances, and, m 
consequence, he severed his connection with that 
paper; thus divergence in. life was followed by 
separation in sentiments and sympathies. In 
Jannary, 1870, Mr. Beecher became editor-in- 
chief of the Church Union. now the Christian 
“nion, In twelve months thereafter its cire nla- 
tion increased from 3000 to 30,000; meanwhile 
the circulation of the Inde pe ndent decreased. 
These facts did not tend to conciliate either the 
editor or the proprietor of the latter journal It 
is true that some basiness difficulties between 


“er 


idol, and with the request that he 
would come and confer with het 


at her mother’s, theugh as paster 


he had known something of the 

growing estrangement, he. was 
greatly surprised ; and when he came to hear 
her account of the reasen, his surprise was 
deepened into a wondering indignation. — Miss 
Bessie "Turner assured him that Mrs, 'lilten was 
worn out with ill treatment, which she had borne 
with patience until patience had ceased to be a 
virtue: she declared that she herself had suffer- 
ed the insults of the husband, and the oceasions 
Ler 


count was confirmed by the statements of Mrs. 


were narrated with some particularity, 


Morse and by the acquiescing silence rather than 
the accusing words of Mrs. Tilton. “Mr. Beecher 
hesitated what advice to give: consulted with 
one of the deacons of the church and with his 
wite ; called with her on the following day ; and, 
aequiescing in their judgment, finally counseled 
a permanent separation. fhe estrangement Le- 
tween Mr. ‘Tilton and his former pastor was now 
complete. Mr. Bee her had done that which it 
is always dangerous, even if necessary, todo—he 
had interfered in a domestic quarrel; and he had 
counseled a separation which, if it were consum- 
mated, must inevitably add to those pubhe erm. 
cisms from which Mr. ‘Tilton was already sutfer- 


ing. 
Mr. Tilton instantly took his resolution — a 
twofold one: first, to recover his wife; second 
(we quote his own language), “to strike Mr. 
Leecher to the heart.” 

Mrs. Tilton in her flight had taken with her 
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her infant child. Mr, Tilton sent the nurse to 
the mother-in-law s for the babe, and brought it to 
his home. Mrs. Tilton was absent at the time ; 
returning to her mothers, she found the child 
gone, and, mother-like, followed it. Mr. ‘Tilton’s 
first object Was accomplished, The brief separa- 
tion was for the time ended. 

The arrow which was to strike Mr. Beecher to 
the heart was next to be fashioned. This wasdone 
at an interview between Mr. Bowen and Mr. ‘Til- 
ton on the 26th of December, within, therefore, 
less than a fortnight after the brief separation 
hetween Mr. Tilton and his wife. Of this inter- 
view Mr. Tilton furnishes us the sole report. 
Mr. Bowen has preserved a singular, if not a sus- 
picious, siletice, and his tardy utterance has little 
effect either to confirm or counteract Mr. Tilton’s 
testimony.* 

Mr. Tilton had at the time of this interview 
already retired from the editorship of the New 
York Jndependent ; but new contracts had been 
made, by which he continued as a special con- 
tributer to the Jndependent ; he also remained 
the editor-in-chief of the Brooklyn Union, a po- 
litical daily paper, of which Mr. Bowen was pro- 
prietor. These contracts, however, Mr. Boweh 
could close at any moment on paving a certain 
specified forfeit. If Mr. Tilton’s position was 
somewhat impaired, his income was somewhat 
enhaneed by this But, no 
sooner had it been made, than Mr. Bowen was 
overwhelmed with stories prejudicial to the moral 
character of his former editor. They came upon 
him likeanavalanche. He began to doubt wheth- 
er a man-so obnoxious to public eriticism could 


new arrangement. 


either be identified with the one paper or be the 
editor of the other. A common friend, Mr. Oli- 
ver Johnson, admonished Mr, Tilton of this fact. 
The latter requested an interview ; it was grant- 
ed. Mr. ‘Tilton demanded to be confronted with 
his accusers, and the vehemence of his demand 
seems for the time to have silenced the objections 
of his employer. ‘The conversation easily passed 
to other topics—to Mr. Beecher—to the impor- 
tance of frequent notices of Piymouth Church 
and its pastor, in the Brooklyn (’nion. To this 
Mr. Tilton demurred, and in a few words explain- 
ed the ground of his objection; he charged Mr. 
Beecher with ‘‘dishonorable behavior” toward 
his wife. Ile found, perhaps to his surprise, in 
Mr. Bowen not a defender of the pastor, but a 
ready and a believing hearer of the accusation. 
An #ld and long-suppressed wrath burst forth. 
Mr. Bowen arose from his chair, talked vehe- 
mently, gestured angrily, and said that Mr. Bee 
cher must be made to quit the palpit. Tle as- 
severated that Mr. Beecher had been guilty of 
adulteries for many years ; he brought Mr. ‘Til- 
ton pen and paper, and challenged the injured 
husband to demand that Mr. Beecher retire from 
the pulpit and the Christian Union. ** I will bear 
the letter to him,” said Mr. Bowen, ‘** and will 
sustain the demand with proofs. ‘There will be 
Mr. Beecher will not deny, can 
not deny, dare not deny.” Mr. Tilton, nothing 
loath, complied. He took the pen, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, and gave it, unsealed, to Mr. Bow- 


no resistance: 


en for delivery : 
; December 26, 1870, Brooxiyy. 
Henry Ward Beecher: 

“*Sir,—I demand that, for reasons which you ex- 
plicitly understand, yon immediately cease from the 
ministry of Plymouth Church, and that you quit the 
city of Brooklyn as a residence. é 

[Sigued,]} Turoporre Tinton.” 


Mr. Tilton has not left us in ignorance of his 
purpose in this letter, ‘* My object,” he says, 
‘‘was to strike him right to the heart. Mr. 
Bowen said that he could drive him out of his 


pulpit in twelve hours. I believed what Mr. 


Bowen said.” 

On the afternoon of the same day Mr. Bowen 
delivered to Mr. Beecher the note from Mr. 
Tilton. He professed not to know its contents. 
When Mr. Beecher read the extraordinary de- 
mand his comment was, ‘* This is sheer insanity ; 
this man istrazy.” He handed the opened letter 
to Mr. Bowen. ‘The latter proceeded, almost at 
once, to make his pastor the confidant of his 
own Ile rehearsed the seandals re- 
specting Mr. ‘Tilton, of which he had been made 
Mr. Beecher was pre- 
He told Mr. Bowen 
so; told him of the separation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Tilton; told him something of the insults 
offered to Bessie ‘Turner, and by Ressie Turner 
reported to himself; and counsele 1 him that a 
man so tainted could not properly be retained 
upon a religious paper such as the Zndependent ; 
that a man so headstrong and impracticable 
ould not be safely made the editor of a Repub- 
lican organ such as the Brooklyn Union. And 
Mr. Bowen, who, if we believe Mr. Tilton, prom- 
ised to drive Mr, Beecher from the pulpit in 
twelve hours, if we believe Mr. Beecher, ended 


troubles. 


an unwilling auditor. 
pared to believe them trtie. 


. this interview by promising to stand by the slan- 


dered pastor as a faithful friend. + 


* In his testimony he says nothing about this inter- 
view with Mr, Tilton. 


t We have followed substantially Mr. Beecher’s ac-' 


count of this interview. Mr. Bowen gives a very dif- 
ferent account. He testifies that he did know the con- 
tents of the letter, and that Mr. Beecher neither told 
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The arrow which was to strike Mr. Beecher to 
the heart had produeed no wound. He was to 
be driven from the pulpit in twelve hours, but on 
the Sunday following he was there as strong and 
joyous as if nothing had happened. 

Evidently Mr. ‘Tilton must prepare a second 
arrow, or stand confessed as a defamer of his 
former friend and pastor. He took counsel with 
an old school-fellow, Mr. Francis D. Moulton, a 
sagacious business mah, one versed in al] the ma- 
nipulations of trade and of commercial politics, 
and as a result resolved to demand a personal in- 
terview with Mr. Beecher, and informed Mr. Bow- 
‘To his astonishment, Mr. 
Ife did not pro- 


en of that purpose. 

sowen had changed his mind. 
duce the promised proof against Mr. Beecher. On 
the contrary, he threatened Mr. ‘Tilton with in- 
stant dismissal if Mr. Beecher were informed of 
the reports which he bad solemnly promised to 
maintain to Mr. Beeehers face. He did not 
even wait until the dreaded information should 
be given. ** Hardly had your violent * words 
ceased ringing in my ears,” says Mr. Tilton to Mr. 
Bowen, in his letter of January 1, 1871, ** when 
I received your summary notice breaking nry 
contract with the Jndependent and the Brook- 
lyn Union.” Thus by a stroke of his pen Mr. 
Bowen had deprived Mr. ‘Tilton of his ample in- 
come, and had almost made literally good his 
threat to cast him into the streets. * 

If Mr. Tilton was an injured husband, his case 
was indeed a hard one, and his injurer a man of 
unparalleled audacity. © If he was a jealous and 
unscrupulous enemy, bent upon personal revenge, 
the weapon which he had forged to slay another 
had but rebounded, inflicting a desperate wound 
upon himself. In either case it was necessary 
that Mr. Tilton should either abandon his accu- 
sation and impliedly confess himself'a defamer, 
or else find some new evidence to sustain the 
charge which he could no longer look to Mr. 
Iie obtained this new evi- 

She was lying seriously ill 


Bowen to confirm. 
dence from his wife. 
at home. ‘To the friends of Mr. Tilton her pe- 
culiar condition will lend peculiar sanction to the 
paper which she gave to her husband implicating 
Mr. Beecher. ‘To the friends of Mr. Beecher a 
paper signed by a woman weakened by sickness, 
and, as she says, wearied by importunity—sign- 
ed in such a mental condition that she is to this 
day unable to state what it contained—has ever 
appeared a singularly weak basis for a charge of 
crime so monstrous as that preferred against the 
great preacher. 

On Friday evening, December 30, at about 7 
o'clock, Mr. Moulton called -at the house of Mr. 
Beecher: he eame charged with a commission 
from Mr. ‘Tilton to request from Mr. Beecher an 
immediate interview with Mr. Tilton at Mr. 
Moulton’s house. Mr. Beecher demurred ; it 
was the evening of his praver-meeting ; but Mr. 
Moulton’s peremptory manner, enforced by his 
own natural anxiety to comprehend the meaning 
of the note which Mr, Tilton had sent to him by 
the hand of Mr. Bowen, was sufficient to over- 
rule his objections. He sent to one of his dea- 
cons to ‘conduct the meeting, and accompanied 
Mr. Moulton to the place of interview. They 
entered the house together. Mr. Moulton closed 
and locked the door behind them, and directed 
Mr. Beecher to the room above the parlor. Mr. 
Beecher requested Mr. Moulton’s companionship. 


It was declined. He aseended the stairs alone. 


Of the interview which followed there are. there-*. 


fore, no witnesses except the parties in the case. 
In one or two important particulars their testi- 
mony is diametrically opposed ; in other respects 
the diffevences in their accounts are not, perhaps, 
greater than might be anticipated after the lapse 
of four years. 

Mr. ‘Tilton was standing. He motioned Mr. 
Beecher to a chair. He began the interview by 
recalling to Mr. Beecher’s mind the letter sent by 
the hand of Mr. Bowen. ‘*I have called you 
here to night,” said he, ** in order to recall that 
letter. You may consider it unwritten, unsent, 
blotted out, no longer in existence. I recall it 
for Elizabeth’s sake; it is in her behalf that I 
hold this interview. Whatever I say here is not 


him of Bessie Turner's statements nor counseled Mr. 
Tilton’s dixmission. But he testifies that Mr. Beecher 


‘reported stories injurious to Mr. Tilton, and referred 


him to Mrs. Beecher for further information; and 
that, at the time of delivering the note to Mr. Beecher, 
he declared himself Mr. Beecher’s friend. 

* Whether this event took place, as Mr. Tilton’s let- 
ter of January 1 implies, immediately after Mr. Bowen's 
interview with Mr. Tilton, or, as Mr. Tilton in his later 
testimony swears, and as Mr. Bowen now testifies, not 
until Saturday, the 3lst of December, is not very im- 
portant. 

t We give the account from a careful comparison 
of the testimony of the two, Mr. Tilton in his direct, 
and Mr. Beecher in his cross-examination, both indi- 
cating that the accusation which Mr. Tilton preferred, 
whatever it was, was read from and founded on a writ- 
ten statement of Mrs, Tilton’s. The only important 
questions in respect to which there is a material dis- 
crepancy are whether Mr. Beecher denied the charge 
presented, and whether he first asked permission to 
go and see Mrs. Tilton, or whether Mr. Tilton, on Mr. 
Beecher’s expression of surprise, voluntarily bade him 
go. In this last, as in some other important respects, 
Mr. Tilton’s “ True Story,” written by himself in De- 
cember, 1872, confirms Mr. Beecher’s account: so also 
docs his cro=s-examination, 
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for your sake nor for my sake, but for her sake.” 
He then proceeded to state to Mr. Beecher his 
grievances. He accused him of participating in 
Mr. Bowen's unjust conduct, and furthering his 
unjust designs, of receiving, repeating, and by his 
influence strengthening injurious stories against 
lle proceeded to speak of his own do- 


himself. 
Jeecher of 
| 
| 


mestic relations, and to accuse Mr. 
coming between himself and his wife, of disturb- 
ing the serenity of the household, and of alien- 
ating from himself his wife's affections. He then 

drew from his pocket an envelope, on which was 

written a memorandum in the mystical charac- | 
ters of a short-hand reporter; he declared that | 
he held in his hand a copy of a written state- 

ment made by his wife; that statement he read ; 
as he did so, he tore the envelope into fragments 
and scattered them on the floor; he declared that 
there should never be a line nor a letter left to 
and Mr. Beecher's 
only response was, ** Theodore, this is a dream ; 


impeach the honor of his wife ; 


she never could have made in writing a state- 
ment so untrue.” Mr. ‘lilton’s answer seemed 
to evidence his sincerity. ‘‘It is but a few 
squares to my house,” said he: **go and ask 

Mrs. ‘Tilton for yourself whether or not she wrote 

the letter.” 

What were the contents of this letter? On 
that essential question the two are in irreconcil- 
able conflict. The letter itself was, two years 
later, destroyed. Mrs. Tilton’s lips are sealed, 
for the law does‘not allow a wife to testify for 
or against her husband; but if they were un- 
sealed, she would be unable to declare its con- 
tents, for she is unable to recall the letter which 
she signed in her weakness and upon her sick- 
bed. Mr. Moulton and Mr. Tilton were not al- 
lowed to testify directly to its contents, because 
it was held to be in the nature of a confidential 
communication; but their testimony indicates 
very clearly the construction which they put 
upon it; they construe it as a confession of adul- 
tery. Mr. Beecher, on the other hand, swears 
that it purported to be a statement of Mrs. ‘Til 
ton to her husband that Mr. Beecher had so- 
licited her to become his wife, to all the intents 
and purposes which are signified by that term. 
In this, as in some other important particulars, 
Mr. Beecher’s sworn testimony now corresponds 
to Mr. ‘Tilton’s unsworn testimony in the past. 
In the ** True Story,” which he wrote in Decem- 
ber, 1872, he transcribes this written memoran- 
dum thus: *** Mr. Henry Ward Beecher; my 
friend and pastor, solicited me to be a wife to 
him, together with all that this implies.’ I bor- 
row the above fact from my wife's handwriting, 
and forbid myself from pausing at this point 
either to blacken it with an epithet, or to lighten 
it with an explanation.”’ In the fall of the same 
year Mr. Tilton read from a written memoran- 
dum to an old-time personal friend the same ac- 
cusation in the same words. In an interview 
with Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, he reported the 
same language. And he repeatedly and ear- 
nestly asseverated to many inquirers the absolute 
purity and innocence of his wife. 

W hatever the accusation preferred against Me™ 
Beecher in that document may have been, it wad 
sufficient to alarm the stoutest, and to render 
anxious the most innocent. If Mr. Beecher 
were guilty, he may well have been startled at 
this sudden disclosure of his guilt. If he were 
innocent, a charge so serious and seemingly-so 
well sustained might well suffice to fill the ac- 
cused with visions of a public seandal, a disrupt- 
ed chureh, a blurred and blotted reputation. For 
it must not be forgotten that it was preferred by 
a well-known public man, a member of Mr. Bee- 
eber’s church, one who at that time enjoved, ex- 
cept in a comparatively narrow circle, an unblem- 
ished reputation, and was supported by the writ- 
ten testimony of the wife, whose purity and truth- 
fulness none had ever called in question till that 
moment. 

From Mr. Moulton’s house Mr. Bee« 
ceeded through the driving storm to Mr. T 
Mr. Moulton accompanied him unasked ; 
little the the 
was opened by the housekeeper, who directed 
Mr. Beecher to Mrs. Tilton’s room ; she seemed 
to have been expecting him, for she made no in- 
quiry respecting the purpose of his visit, nor did 
she wait for him to state it. The interview which | 
followed we can not describe more briefly or more | 
graphically than in Mr, Beecher’s words, and he 
is the only witness who has been permitted to tes- 


was conversation on wav: 


tify to it. 


There are two front-rooms in Mr. Tilton’s 
house. Mrs. Tilton was in the one where the 
bed was placed, and which was nearest the 
stairs. I went in from the door of the hall, and 
came almbst immediately to the bed, instead of 
going around through the other room. Mrs. 
Tilton was dressed in pure white, and her face 
she reclined on pil- 


— 


was as white as her dress ; 
lows, with her hands folded on her breast. I 
drew a chair and sat down by her bedside. I 
said, ‘ Elizabeth, I have just seen your husband. 
He has charged me with alienating your affec- 
tions. He has charged me that I have corrupt- 
ed your simplicity and your truthfulness. He 
has also charged me with attempting impropric- 
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ties. Are these things so, Elizabeth’ ‘Phere 
was the faintest quiver, and tears trickled dowy 
her cheek, but no answer. ‘He says that you 
have charged me, Elizabeth, with making im- 
proper Ilave you stated all these 
things and made these charges?’ She said, ‘ My 
friend, I could not help it.. ‘Why could not 
you help it, Elizabeth? You know that these 
things are not true.’ ‘Oh, Mr. Beecher,’ said 
she, ‘I was wearied out. I have become wea- 
ried with his importunities. He made me think 
that if I would confess love to you, it would help 
him to confess to me his alien affections.’ * But,’ 
said I, * Elizabeth, this is a charge of attempting 
improper things. You know that 
true.’ ‘ Yes, it is not true,’ she hid; ‘but what 
ean Ido? ‘Do! You can take it back again.’ 
She hesitated, and I did not understand her hes- 
itation. ‘Why can you not take it back? It 
is not true.’ ‘She said something to the effect 
that she would be willing to doit if it could be 
done without injury to her husband, which I did 
not at allunderstand. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘you ought 
to give me a written retraction of that written 
She said she was willing to do any 


advances. 


that js not 


charge. 
thing if I would not use it against her husband. 
She then wrote this retraction : 
** * December 30, 1870 
“*Wearied with importunities and weakened by 
sickness, I gave a letter inculpating my friend Henry 
Ward Beecher, assdrances that that would re- 
move all difficulties between me and my husband. 
That letter I now revoke. I was persuaded to it, al- 
most forced, when } was in a weakened state of mind. 
I regret it, and recall its statements. 
**T desire to say expressly Mr. Beecher has never 
offered any improper solicitations, but has 
treated me in a manner becoming a Christian and 
gentleman. Evizanetu R. 


ulwayes 


With this retraction in his pocket, Mr. Bee- 
cher returned to his home. ‘The second arroy 
had smitten Mr. Beecher to the heart, but it had 
not inflicted a mortal wound: he was not driven 
from the pulpit. 
the attempt or to fashion another arrow, 
time Mr. Moulton undertook the task. 

For this purpose it was necessary, first, to get 
back the retraction. On Saturday evening M: 
Moulton called at Mr. Beecher’s 
came as a peace-maker. He brought a third 
Init she request 


It Was necessary to abana n 


This 


house, lle 


note from the distracted wife. 
ed him to procure both the original charge and 
the retraction, bring both to her, and destroy 
them both. The wit- 
ness lived, though the charge were destroye:. 
She might easily reproduce it. Mr. Moulton 
then agreed to preserve both documents. ** I 
promised,” he testifies, ** that | would keep both 
The; should both be 


Mr. Beecher demurred. 


confession and retraction. 
preserved together or both destroyed together.’ 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
The confession 
The re- 
traction remained to create a suspicion which, 
without its fellow, it is powerless to allay. Mr. 
Beecher gave the retraction to Mr. Moulton. 
The first step was accomplished, 


the promise has not been kept. 
some year or two later was destroyed. 


It was also necessary to procure a witness 
against Mr. Beecher. Mr. Bowen had tailed ; 
Mrs. Tilton had failed. Mr. Moulton undertook 
to obtain the testimony of Mr. Beecher himself. 

Mr. Beecher's method of pulpit preparation is 
peculiar. He prepares his notes for his Sabbath 
morning sermon on Sabbath morning before 
church, his notes for his Sabbath evening sermon 
on Sabbath evening before church. 
his Saturday in rest. ‘Tle lives in a white heat 
For Mr. Moulton’s purpose no day 


Ile spends 


on Sunday. 
Was so apt as Sunday. no time so apt as the in- 
terval between the services. Charity is credu 
lous; it thinketh no evil. Mr. Moulton, calling 
on the Sunday after the events which we have 
already described, found Mr. Beecher in a peni 

tential mood, in a credulous mood. He had al- 
ready begun to reproach himself with having list- 
ened with a ready ear to the tales brought by 
Mr. Bowen concerning ‘Theodore Tilton. He 
had begun to reproach himself with having un- 
consciously suffered the wife to look upon her 
pastor with a reverence which she could no lon- 
ger pay her husband. He had begun to chide 
himself with aiding to bring ruin, pecuniary and 
domestic, upon one whom he had loved as an 
adopted son. Mr. Moulton added poignancy 
to his grief. He assured Mr. Beecher that the 
stories told respecting Mr. ‘Tilton were absolute 
ly false; he had been an intimate friend of Mr. 
‘Lilton from boyhood ; of his own knowledge he 
knew Mr. Tilton to be a pure, a chaste, an hon 

orable husband ; he offered explanations of Bes- 
sie ‘l‘urner’s reports of insults profiered to her 

self; she had caught from Mrs. Morse an unjust 
interpretation of actions w hich might have been 
impulsive and imprudent, but were not guilty in 
intent: he declared that Mr. Bowen had playe. 
the traitor, first to Mr. Beecher, then to Mr. Til 

ton, had aimed to destroy both, and by securing 
the co-operation of Mr. Beecher had succeeded in 
destroying one ; he asseverated that Mr. Beecher s 
presence in Mr. Tilton’s household had brought 
discord into it, that Mrs. ‘Tilton had transferred 
her affections from her husband to her pastor. 
** There is no doubt,” said he, ** that Elizabeth 
Tilton loves vour little finger more than she loves 
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Mr. Tilton’s whole body.” Mr. Beecher accept- 
ed all without a question, and looked upon it all 
with unfeigned horror. 

“JT told him,” Mr. Beecher, ‘‘that if 
there was any thing in this earth that I ab- 
horred, it was scandal, and talking, and rumors 
about people; that I had kept myself clean from 
them, and that there were few persors in the 
orld dare tell me such things; and to find that 
1 had been caught in the slum of them myself 
that I had listened 


was very hard for my pride ; 
to these stories, and that I had believed them, 
and that I was ashamed and mortified about.it, 
and that it was all the worse because it was to- 
ward a friend whom I had known and whom I 
had loved, and whose household was*to me like 
my own home; that as it regarded his house- 
hold, I hardly knew what to say; I could not 
uuderstand it; how Elizabeth should have call- 
ed me to a meeting to connsel her about a sep- 
aration, without letting me know either before or 

that interview that there had ever been dis- 
crepancy in the household of such a kind as 
there had been, I could not understand: I was 
ahsolutely bewildered by it: but that it seemed to 
we that ifshe had been led to transfer her affec- 
tions from her husband by reason of 
ence. I could not but feel that I was blamewor- 


my pres- 
thy; that she was a woman so quiet and so sim- 
ple, her exterior life *‘as so far from that, that I 
had never suspected it. but that her conduct led 
me to feel that the allegation was not untrue 
I said to him that I could not conceive of any 
thing for which a man should blame him-elf 
more utterly than to intrude upon a househeld, 
and to be the means of breaking it up; that my 
idea of friendship and love was that it gave 
strength, and that | had always supposed that 
presence in their fumily was giving strength 
to all of them, that 
children, that it was a help to the wife in her 
duties, and that it was not without a beneficial 
influence to Mr. ‘Tilton, and that this came upon 
me like a thunder-clap, and I was amazed aud 
bewildered by it. 1 felt ashamed to say, * It is 
not my fault.’ I felt rather the impulse, I sup- 
pose, which every gentleman will understand, to 
I was the 


it was a blessing to the 


say, ‘I ought to have foreseen ; eld- 
est; I was the one that had had experience ; 
she was a child: if she did not know that the 
tendrils of her affection were creeping up upon 
me, I ought to have known it: and I expressed 
myself without measure on that subject. I al- 
luded in the cqpreranmon to the feeling that I 


thi 
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had always entertained for her as of a saint-like 
person, and to the conflict that now was in my 
mind in respect to her as one that had been bro- 
ken down, and had brought these false charges 
against me, and taken them back, and was act- 
ing in a manner almost like one that was bereft 
of reason, and that I couldn't ainderstand it.” 

As this conversation drew toward its close, 
and Mr. Beecher’s earnestness of outpoured feel- 
ing was at its hottest, Mr. Moulton proposed to 
Mr. Beecher to write his éxpressions of regret to 
Mr. Tilton. ‘* He believes you,” said he, ‘* to be 
his enemy, to be deliberately encompassing his 
downfall, to have not unconsciously transferred 
his wife's affections to yourself. If he could 
hear what I he would be satisfied 
of his error, and all might vet be well.” Mr. 
Beecher declined. He could speak, but not 
write. Mr. Moulton then proposed to write him- 
self. Mr. Beecher consented, and as the latter 
paced the room to and fro, pouring forth his ex- 
cited feelings, the former sat at the table and 
wrete the following document :* 


now hear, 


* BRooKLYS, January 1, 
In truat with F. D. Moulton, 

“My pear Friexp Movitox,—I ask through you 
Theodore Tilton’s forgiveness, and I humble myself 
before him as I do before my God. He would have 
been a better man in my circumstances than I have 
Lcan ask nothing except that he will remember 
all the other hearts that would ache. I will not plead 
for myself; I even wish that I were dead. But others 
must live and suffer. I will die before any one but 
myself shall be inenlpated. All my thoughts are run- 
ning toward my friends, toward the poor child lying 
there and praying with her folded hands. She is guilt- 
less, sinned against, bearing the transgression of an- 
other. Her forgiveness I have. I humbly pray to 
God that he may put it inte the heart of her husband 
to forgive me.” 


been, 


As the writing drew to its close, the tea-hell 
It was five o'clock. Mr. Moulton asked 
add his name to the letter thus 
Mr. Beecher at first declined. ‘* It is 
not my letter,” said he. Mr. Moulton insisted, 
‘* Tt will not have the influence with Mr. Tilton 
without that it will if it has your name.’ Thus 
urged, Mr. Beecher took pen and wrote in the 


rang. 
Mr. 


written. 


seecher to 


margin below these words: 


‘*T have trusted this to Moulton in confidence. 
“H.W. Beeouer.” 


In what sense and to what extent this docu- 
ment is Mr. Beecher’s composition is one of the 
Of the interview 
at which it was composed there are but two wit- 
nesses, Il. W. Beecher and F. D. Moulton. The 


critical questions in the case 
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latter swears that the letter was written by him 
at Mr. Beecher’s dictation, word for word; That 
at its close it was, first read to Mr. Beecher, and 
then re-read by Mr. Beecher; and that finally 
Mr. Beecher signed it with the full knowledge 
of its purport. Mr. Beecher swears equally ex- 
plicitly that no single sentence was dictated by 
him; as he talked out of a full heart Mr. Moul- 
ton wrote with a nimble pen; that he neither 
heard it read nor read it; and that he appended 
his name simply as an assurance to Mr, Tilton 
that Mr. Moulton had in this manuscript (as Mr, 
Beecher then supposed) a true reflex of his own 
feelings—his sineere regard for Mr. ‘Tilton, and 
his sincere sorrow for Mr. Tilton s misfortunes, 
and his own unconscious participation in their 
production. ‘To the friends of Mr. ‘Tilton it seems 
incredible that Mr. Beecher should have signed a 
document so portentous, with confidence so abso- 
lute and so blind. ‘To the friends of Mr. Beecher 
it seems more incredible that a seducer should 
have surrendered, to a comparative stranger, writ- 
ten evidence of innocence, and on the following 
day should have given to the same person, to be 
preserved with that defense, a carefully prenared 
confession, in writing, of his crime. ‘The consid- 
erate but impartial student of this case, desirous 
only of knowing the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing’ but the truth, will analyze this. docu- 
ment, note its broken sentences, and see in its 
very structure the evidence of a partial report of 
excited feeling; he will remember Mr. Beecher’s 
fervid oratory and his impulsive carelessness ; he 
will recall the fact that the nimblest short-hand 
reporter finds his abilities tasked to the utmost 
in reporting Mr. Beecher in his more fervid mo- 
ments, and he will hardly believe that this mé- 
lange of broken and disconnected sentences was 
dictated and signed with the deliberation which 
attends the preparation of a deed or of a will. 
But the careless public, who have read this paper 
in the earlier reports, and either» never read or 
never duly considered Mr. Beecher’s report of its 
composition and denial of its accuracy, will prob- 
ably still continue to designate as Mr. Beecher’s 
letter of contrition a document ndét one single 
sentence of Mr. Beecher admits to be 
truly his own composition. 

Mr. Moulton had come to Mr. Beecher as a 
As a peace-maker he had secured, 


which 


peace-maker. 
first, Mrs. Tilton’s retraction, next, Mr. Beecher's 
signature to the memorandum of January 1. 
The result appeared to justify his claim and the 
confidence reposed in him by Mr. Beecher. For, 


a few days after this document has been intrusted 
to him, Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton meet in Mr. 
Moulton’s house; verbal explanations and apolo- 
gies succeed the written one; they shake hands. 
At a second interview they kiss each other. <A 
little later letters are exchanged all around—one 
from ‘Theodore Tilton to Moulton, to be shown 
to Mr. Beecher; one from Mr. Beecher to Mr. 
Moulton, a pathetic jubilate that the past is past ; 
and one from Mr. Beecher to Mrs. Tilton, com- 
mending to her confidence, as a counselor and a 
guide, his new friend and Theodore ‘Qjlton’s old 
friend, Mr. Moulton. All is peace. From this 
time the history of this case is simple in its anal- 
ysis, though complicated in its incidents—the his- 
tory of a double movement : first, a concerted en- 
deavor to lift Theodore Tilton up from the slough 
into which he has been cast, partly by his imdis- 
creet utterances, partly by his erratic life, and 
partly by Mr. Bowen's flagrant injustice; sec- 
ond, the perpetual barring out of what proved to 
be an irrepressible scandal, and the continuous 
endeavors, more or less combined, to keep it from 
the public. 

A rapid survey of the history of these concur- 
rent movements will suffice our present purpose, 
which is simply to tell so much of this story as 
is necessary to the correct adjudication, by the 
public, of the principal question at issue. 

Mr. Moulton andertakes the Herculean task 
of setting Mr. ‘lilton again upon the eminence 
from which he had fallen. It is a task rather 
like that of Sisyphus than like any of Hercules, 
for as often as Mr. Tilton is pushed up he persists 
in rolling down again. Mr. Moulton first sees 
Mr. Bowen, and demands the re-instatement of 
the discharged editor. Heis unsuccessful in this 
demand. He next proposes to Mr. Beecher to put 
Theodore Tilton on the CAristian Union. - Mr. 
Beecher is equally decided in his refusal. Mr. 
Moulton then resolves that Mr. ‘Tilton shall have 
an organ of his own; the necessary funds are 
raised through Mr. Moulton’s influence, and in 
March, 1871, the Golden Age is started. It is 
to be religious, but to belong to no Chureh; to 
be political, but to belong to no party; to be 
devoted to moral reform, but to belong to no 
clique; above all, to be a Free Parliament for 
the free discussion of all themes by all classes of 
thinkers. Mr. Beecher does what he can to aid. 
He speaks a kind word for the new journal in 
the Christian Union. Heis invited by Mr. Moul- 
ton to aid Mr. Tilton pecuniarily, and consents. 
His first contributions are in small sums; they 


letter here in fae-simile, though reduced, that the reader may the better judge of its character, and probable genesis: 
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